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. days ago a stranger came to 
town, Mr. Paul Blanshard. He 
was honored with an invitation to 
speak to our local community both 
ina hall and over this radio station. 
Mr. Blanshard spoke about the Cath- 
{si Church and succeeded in hurting 
our Catholic people, more deeply 
than he knows, by making fun of 
our beloved and venerable spiritual 
father, by holding up to ridicule the 
ancient and sacred ceremonies, cus- 
toms and institutions of the Church 
and by rehearsing a long litany of 
calumnies and clever half-truths and 
plain untruths about us, to all of 
which we Catholics are quite ac- 
éustomed, I assure you, only not in 
this community. 





Blanshard in Our Town 


Most Rev. Greorce L. Leecn, D.D., J.C.D., 
Bishop of Harrisburg 
An address over Station WHGB, Harrisburg, Pa., January 13, 1952. 


As the spiritual shepherd of my 
precious flock, I had no intention of 
dignifying the stranger with a re- 
sponse because I knew our Catholic 
people would not particularly need 
it. For, however hurt they may feel 
when a fellow citizen questions the 
ability and the purpose of the Church 
to raise up good American citizens 
or when a neighbor makes fun of 
their true and ancient faith and the 
Sacraments-—however hurt they may 
feel, they are pretty well able to take 
it and to forgive, because they are 
pretty well instructed and practiced 
in the Spirit of our Saviour, in whose 
dying words they always find the 
answer: “Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” 
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It now appears that it wasn’t only 
our Catholic citizens that were hurt. 
Now we learn, and of course it is no 
surprise, that our good neighbors 
and fellow-citizens were hurt, too, and 
even indignant, if we are to judge 
by the reaction of minister and lay- 
man, of Protestant and Jew, and 
even of non-religious neighbor in 
our Harrisburg community. And be- 
sides, this radio station WHGB, which 
broadcast Mr. Blanshard’s speech 
(and may I say, one of the few sta- 
tions which did so among the many 
cities where the same speech has 
been given), has considered itself 
obliged in the circumstances to invite 
me to speak to the community be- 
cause, in the words of the station, 
“the speaker proved offensive.” It 
is for these reasons, therefore, that 
1 have accepted the invitation to 

. speak, and before I finish I shall tell 
my Catholic people precisely what 
they are expected to do in the way 
of Christian and American retalia- 
tion. And now let me get on with my 
talk to my neighbors of the commun- 
ity. 

You know, you can never catch 
up with a lie, the Big Lie or the 
little lie; and the half-truth, the 
twisted truth, is the cleverest kind of 
lie. Mr. Stalin knows that, and is using 
it against America and the Church 
quite effectively. Mr. Blanshard 
knows that, too, and, in using it 
against the Church, he is using it 
against America and the communities 
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which make up America, but appar. 
ently he doesn’t see that point. In 
any case, it’s an effective way to fill 
his lecture halls and to sell his books, 
and he’s welcome to his profits. 


THE ProPosED AMBASSADORSHIP 
TO THE VATICAN 


The announced topic of his speech 
for the United Churches of Greater 
Harrisburg and Dauphin County was 
the question of whether the President 
of the United States should send an 
ambassador to the state known as 
Vatican City, of which Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, is ex-officio 
the head. I consider that question a 
most natural one for any American 
citizen to think about and to discuss, 
whether publicly or privately, pre- 
cisely because, like our sending an 
ambassador to Canada, or Mexico, or 
England, or Russia, or anywhere, it 
is always a question of whether or 
not the step would be for the best in- 


terests of the United States of Amer- 4 


ica, and that is the only criterion by 
which the President and the Senate, 
that is to say, we the people, should 
make the decision. 

Now the only point that I make is 
this: why get one’s blood-pressure up 
and blast the Catholic Church? Why 
blame the Pope? He didn’t do it. He 
didn’t initiate it. If any American 
citizen doesn’t like the idea and 
doesn’t think it would be for the best 
interests of our country, I say, tell, 
the President, or tell the Senate, or 
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tell both. It’s the President’s idea, 
and presumably he’s got the answers. 
But why condemn us Catholics for 
something we have nothing at all to 
do with, whether we be bishops or 
priests or laymen? You know, to 
hear Mr. Blanshard’s talk, you would 
ythink that we American bishops, at 
the command of our Holy Father, 
have been sitting up nights, searching 
for ways and means to get an ambas- 
sador from the United States to Pope 
Pius XII. If we bishops were ever in- 
terested in that step, there is one 
place where we might be expected to 
discuss it, and that is in the meeting 
where we all assemble, for three days, 
every November in Washington. Now, 
as a bishop I’ve been attending those 
meetings for 16 years, and never 
once, even for a moment, has such 
a question ever been mentioned. Yet, 
you have the stranger’s word for it 
that we Catholics are at the bottom 
of it all. 


We Catholics, of course, like our 
fellow citizens, have our own opinions 
on the various public questions, and 
so on this question. I, for example, 
have my own opinion on this parti- 
cular question and my reasons for it, 
and I think my opinion would sur- 
prise Mr. Blanshard; but that is my 
own business as a citizen, and I as- 
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sume that our priests and people and 
our neighbors have their own re- 
spective opinions, as they ought to 
have, and that they make them known 
as they want to. But to make of this 
purely civil measure, which the Pres- 
ident seems to consider expedient, 
a dark and scheming plot of the 
Catholic Church against the civil 
and religious freedom of Protestant 
America—well, that’s a little hard to 
swallow, I submit, and I think that 
here in our own community, where 
we seem to get along together pretty 
well as friends and neighbors, our 
people are not too much convinced 
by the stranger who accepted Harris- 
burg hospitality and remained long 
enough to show us how not to be 
a good neighbor and a Christian 
gentleman. 


Wuy Di Mr. BLANSHARD COME? 


The real reason for Mr. Blanshard’s 
coming to speak here, I am convinced, 
(I do not say the reason of his being 
invited) was not to speak on the ques- 
tion of the ambassadorship at all, 
because, as a matter of fact, he 
simply did not treat any way ade- 
quately the office and the work and 
the purpose of a United States am- 
bassador. He did draw a very nasty 
caricature of our beloved Holy 
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Father, but I’ve been wondering what 
our neighbors thought of those ill- 
mannered remarks. There must be 
hundreds of our Protestant neighbors 
round about Harrisburg who have 
seen our Holy Father and met him 
and heard him speak—men and 
women in the armed services, neigh- 
bors and friends to whom I have 
personally given letters of introduc- 
tion. I rather think their impression 
of him was like that of the prom- 
inent Harrisburg newspaper woman 
who said in her column: “When he 
blessed me, I knew that I had been 
blessed.” But it took a stranger to 
come to our community and tell those 
neighbors that they are all wrong and 
if they really want to know what kind 
of man the Pope is, take it from Mr. 
Blanshard, the man who never met 
him. It’s all rather silly, isn’t it? 


Op CALUMNIES 


No, the real reason why the 
stranger came to our community was 
to do what he actually did, and that 
was to dress up, in his own very 
talented and plausible way, some of 
the old calumnies against the Church, 
which we heard back in the days 
when they were burning down Cath- 
olic churches in Philadelphia, and 
more recently in the days of the Ku 
Klux Klan, which Mr. Blanshard dis- 
avowed, by the way, but whose anti- 
Catholic line he followed essentially 
all the way. The ambassadorship, as 
one of my Protestant friends was 
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quick to notice, was only a timely 
point of reference, a very handy peg 
on which to hang all those familiar 
old items which are a poor bigot’s 
delight, including our religious 
schools. our Sacraments, especially 
marriage and confession, and above 


all our strange happiness and con- 


tentment in the Church, and our un- 
compromising devotion to the Church 
once and for all time established by 
Jesus Christ, whom we openly con- 
fess to be God Almighty and whose 
spiritual authority we recognize in 
His Vicar on earth, while at the same 
time giving our full and unqualified 
allegiance in all civil things to the 
lawfully constituted civil authority of 
the place in which we live, whether. 
that authority be vested in a presi- 
dent or a legislature or a governor or 
a judge or a mayor or whoever the 
civil official may be. 

Actually, we are strictly bound in 
conscience by the law of God and of 
the Church to honor and reverence 
and obey all civil authority placed 
over us lawfully whether by election 
or by appointment, and neither pope 
nor bishop nor priest has any more 
to say than the King of England about 
what a Catholic should think or say 
or do in his quality of citizen of any 
nation, except to urge him to exer 
cise his citizenship for what he com 
siders to be the best interests of his 
local community and the nation. And 
on that, my dear neighbors of the 
community, you may take our word 
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or Mr. Blanshard’s. I apologize to 
you for feeling that I had to say that, 
and I wonder just how long we shall 
have to say it, in a community where 
we can be seen and known for what 
we are. 


ONE IN CHRIST 


When it comes to spiritual things, 
however, that is, the sanctification and 
the saving of our immortal souls 
through the beliefs and practices of 
our holy religion, there our Catholic 
people follow the teaching of the 
Sacred Scriptures and of their lawful 
spiritual shepherds, their chief-bishop, 
their local bishop and their local 
pastor; and, because of the unity of 
our Catholic faith and doctrine, you 
may be sure that our Catholic reli- 
gious life is essentially one through- 
out the world. We believe that Christ 
is true God, as well as true man. We 
believe that He founded the Church 
on Peter, the Rock, and that he still 
abides in the Church, in fidelity to 
His own promise, “I am with you all 
days even to the consummation of 
the world.” We believe the Church 
received, and exercises in Christ’s 
Name, the spiritual authority of 
Christ, and that when He said, “He 
who hears you hears me,” He was 
guaranteeing the Christian trust and 
confidence which our Catholic people 
have in the Church for spiritual guid- 
ance and direction. For his spiritual 
guidance and direction our Catholic 
people depend upon their chief 
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bishop, their local bishop and their 
local priests, and if this makes them 
pitiable subjects of a foreign im- 
perial power, I must leave that to 
your common sense. 

Last Pentecost Sunday, here in the 
Cathedral, I confirmed over five hun- 
dred, 564 to be exact, new Catholic 
converts. Those men and women live 
here in Harrisburg and in these near- 
by towns and counties. They are your 
neighbors, perhaps your acquain- 
tances and companions, and I think 
you would credit them with at least 
average intelligence. Those men and 
women made a lengthy study of the 
Church before entering it. Indeed, 
you can take my word and theirs for 
it, they knew precisely what it means 
to be a Catholic, before they freely 
asked to be received into the Church. 
Now I ask you, do you suppose that 
anyone of-them thinks that, in be- 
coming a Catholic, he or she has 
become less an American, or has be- 
come to any degree the subject of 
a vast foreign political power? Well, 
just ask them if you know them, and 
take their word or the stranger’s. 

I cannot, of course, in the time 
allowed me, treat specifically every 
one of the old half-truths and un- 
truths which Mr. Blanshard offered 
to the intelligence and self-respect of 
his audiences, but, if I have the time, 
I do want to advert to one or two 
more which may be of more practi- 
cal interest to our local community, 
where we have been getting along 
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together pretty well without the help 
of the stranger. 


RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS 


Once he took leave of his an- 
nounced subject, the ambassadorship, 
it was inevitable that he would, 
sooner or later, attack our Catholic 
religious schools. That kind always 
does. The Catholic school is a favorite 
whipping-boy for those who don’t 
like us and in Harrisburg last week 
we had the “champ” himself. 

Mr. Blanshard, I dare say, would 
be utterly horrified to know that 
here in Harrisburg, and in other 
places throughout the diocese, we 
are embarrassed at the requests of 
Protestant parents asking us to take 
their Protestant children into our 
religious schools. I mention this as 
no reflection upon our public schools, 
but it is embarrassing really, because, 
first of all, it’s a struggle for our 
Catholic people to accommodate 
their own children and of course our 
whole school day is permeated with 
religion and the supernatural, ex- 
plicit or implicit. 

But these continuing requests from 
those who are not of our faith are 
perhaps a genuine expression of 
America’s traditional yearning to be 
a thoroughly godly nation and, at 
the same time, these requests may be 
the most appropriate local answer to 
the stranger’s attack upon our Cath- 
olic religious schools. (And by the 
way, he did not mention the various 
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Protestant religious schools, like the 
one in Middletown, but after all he 
had no particular reason to, because 
he came here to talk only about us 
Catholics. ) 

The stranger to our community 
said that our religious schools are 
fighting our public schools. Well, 
that’s news to me. The only fighting 
I see going on is an occasional battle 
on a football field or on a basketball 
floor between John Harris or Wil- 
liam Penn and Catholic High, and 
I don’t see any great damage done, 
except that our side loses so often. 

In my 16 years in Harrisburg the 
only public reference to our public 


~ 


schools made by a Catholic, as far . 


as I know, was one that I made my- 
self, when I addressed the assembled 
veterans in the Forum on Armistice 
day of 1940, and if that was opposi- 
tion, the stranger was right. On that 
occasion | was pleading, in the name 
of God and of America, that we re- 
turn to our original American tra- 
dition and make available to our pub- 
lic-school children some measure of 
instruction in religion and moral 
principles, at the hands of their own 
respective pastors and ministers, dur- 
ing the school week. The point I 
raised was that we simply cannot 
leave the formation of the attitudes 
and principles and habits of our 
youth on a merely natural plane for 
six days of the week and then ex- 
pect to elevate them to the super- 
natural plane (and that, of course, 
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is what religion really implies) with 
an hour in Church on Sunday. And 
there you have in a nut-shell the rea- 
son why we Catholics, together with 
some other religious bodies, build 
and operate our religious schools; and 
I think you'll find that they stand 


, up pretty well in a scholastic way, too. 


According to our Catholic faith 
and teaching, there is no activity or 
circumstance of life whatsoever that 
should not reflect in us the realization 
that we are creatures of God and 
subservient to God and bound to ob- 
serve the moral law of God as it is 
made known to us by the Church, 
which speaks to us in the name of 
Christ, the Son of God. Not that we 
attain to this ideal of our faith per- 
fectly, by any means. We fall and 
we fail all too often. God help us. 
But we do know what Christ means 
to us and what Christ wants of us, 
and we cannot instill it into ourselves 
too deeply or too early in life that 
for us life is not worth the living un- 
less it be lived, in its every detail, 
through Christ and with Christ and 
in Christ and according to Christ; 
and if you ever take a good look at 
one of our religious schools—and you 
are most welcome to it—that’s what 
you'll find us trying to instill into 
the youth of our community. Science 
or civics or history or religion, it’s 
got to be Christ all the way or we 
fail Christ and we fail the America 
of tomorrow. (And, by the way, did 
you notice that Mr. Blanshard, who 
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came here under Christian auspices 
and to speak about the Church, never 
once mentioned the name of Jesus 
Christ during his entire speech? ) 

The stranger in our community 
said that our religious schools are 
causing division among our citizens 
and removing our young Catholic 
citizens from what he calls the nor- 
mal stream of American culture. You 
see, he doesn’t catch the meaning of 
our national motto, “E Pluribus 
Unum.” He thinks unity requires uni- 
formity. That sounds more like Hitler 
and Stalin, does it not? 

Now, the American slant on it is 
this: our American nation is one of 
diversified origins. We differ in color 
and creeds and racial backgrounds. 
That is the plain fact and there’s 
no point in blinking it. The genius 
of our America has been that we have 
found unity in diversity. We have 
found the. way to live together in 
true tolerance by respecting in others 
the civil and religious rights which 
we claim for ourselves. There is one 
certain nation today, together with 
its captive nations behind the Iron 
Curtain, where unity does mean uni- 
formity—uniformity in word and ac- 
tion and even in thought, and where 
anything else is considered deviation 
and division. We don’t envy that 
nation, so let’s not try to imitate it 
here. 

Our various religious schools, ac- 
ademies and colleges, whether Cath- 
olic or Lutheran or of any denomina- 
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tion, are just as much an integral 
part of the great American system of 
education as any other schools in 
the land. The Supreme Court of the 
United States defined that 27 years 
ago. Listen to an excerpt from its 
historic opinion: 

The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this 
Union repose excludes any general 
pewer of the state to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept in- 
struction from public teachers only. 
The child is not a mere creature of the 
state; those who nurture him and direct 
his destiny have the right, coupled with 
the high duty, to recognize and prepare 
him for additional obligations. 

And there you have our common 
American right on religious schools 
for our children. To this right the 
stranger in our community did pay 
eloquent lip-service last week, only 
he considers us Catholics somehow 
un-American for using it. 


Our various religious schools, 
Catholic or other, are not opponents, 
nor even rivals, of public education. 
As a matter of fact, we all believe in 
public education. We support it like 
everybody else and we would stren- 
uously oppose any movement to 
abolish or misuse it. But the point is 
that we have to be true to our Chris- 
tian conscience and to our understand- 
ing of Christ and what it means to 
build up Christ in our minds and our 
wills and our attitudes and our actions 
and the totality of our being, whether 
as Christians or as citizens, so that we 
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just do not understand education 
without religion, any more than the 
Founding Fathers of America could 
understand it. 


CATHOLIC STANDARDS OF 
MoRALITY 


Well, then, there was also quite a y 


tirade on our Catholic marriage laws 
and our Catholic doctrine on moral- 
ity and religion in family life. (That 
has a lot to do with a United States 
ambassadorship, hasn’t it?) I think 
our judges and lawyers and the over- 
worked social agencies and the sev- 
eral Protestant churches of the com- 
munity ought to be particularly in- 
terested in this one. And I think 
they will all agree with me that mar . 
riage and family life is a rather big 
and important subject in itself—too 
big, in fact, and too important to 
be treated in a passing way; but the 
stranger in our community, ten days 
ago, made it all so very simple, and, 
of course, the Church was the villain 
again. You know, when you wear 
red glasses everything looks red, and 
our friend just won’t take off those 
red glasses when Catholics are 
around. 

Tell me, are our Presbyterian and 
our Episcopal neighbors, for example, 
are they un-American because they 
have their own marriage law? Or 
do they escape the stranger’s con- 
demnation because they are not 
Catholics? You see, I am trying to 
follow Mr. Blanshard’s reasoning, 
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and it’s not too easy, at least for me. 
Is it the State Legislature here in 
Harrisburg or the Congress in Wash- 
ington that is to set up the terms of 
our Christian morality? Or, do we 
take that from the teachings of Christ 
and the Sacred Scriptures as they 
gre made known to us? And does not 


Jour religious freedom under the Con- 


stitution mean precisely that any 
citizen is free to follow his conscience 
and subscribe to the moral code of 
any religion of his choice? 

Certainly we Catholics have stand- 
ards of morality and justice in mar- 
tiage and family life, but that these 
standards of ours ever contravene 
the civil law of the land even Mr. 


.|Blanshard would have to deny. And 


because we Catholics subscribe to and 
try to attain to certain high standards 
of Christian morality, must the Cath- 
clic citizen keep silent when these 
matters become the subject of public 
and official debate? Well that, as I 
see it, is the un-Christian and un- 
American doctrine Mr. Blanshard was 
‘preaching to our community. The 
fact is that the faithful husband and 
the faithful wife know that they have 





no greater champion of their mar- 
riage bond than the Catholic Church. 


CatHo.tics Do Own THEIR 
CHURCHES 


_ Tl say this for Mr. Blanshard, he 
certainly hung a lot of extraneous 
items on the peg of a United States 
ambassadorship. That was an inter- 
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esting one, about our Catholic people 
not owning their own churches. If 
anything showed him a stranger un- 
qualified to instruct our community, 
that one did. The plain fact is, of 
course, as any lawyer will tell you, 
that in perfect accordance with the 
law of the Commonwealth every bit 
of Catholic parish property in the 
diocese is held by the bishop “in 
trust for the Catholic congregation” 
of each particular parish; and, of 
course, each of the various deeds is 
on public file in the proper court 
house. The fact is, as any lawyer will 
tell you, that I, as the trustee for 
the people of St. Francis, for example, 
could not sell one iota of their par- 
ish property unless the people of St. 
Francis so decide at a congregational 
meeting and the court of Dauphin 
County issues an order approving the 
sale as being for the good of the 
people of St: Francis. 

There was another interesting stra- 
tagem, where Mr. Blanshard har- 
nessed up the Catholic Church with 
Atheistic Communism. Now that, as 
they say, was “one for the book,” and 
I allow it to fall by its own weight 
before any man of elementary com- 
mon sense. But, speaking of Com- 
munism and its technique, this may 
interest you in your appraisal of Mr. 
Blanshard’s main purpose, and his 
technique throughout the whole 
speech. Mr. V. J. Jerome, head of the 
Communist party’s Cultural Com- 
mission, gave out this party line in 
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the Communist monthly called Po- 
litical Affairs, in 1946: “The struggle 
must be waged so as to drive a wedge 
between the reactionary hierarchy and 
the masses in the Church.” And, fur- 
ther on, that success in destroying 
Christianity will come “only when 
we connect the struggle against the 
Vatican’s policy with the general 
struggle against fascism, reaction and 
imperialism.” Now I find that very 
interesting to any discriminating 
mind, in reading the speech which 
Mr. Blanshard made here in Harris- 
burg, and I say in all charity that, 
wittingly or unwittingly, Mr. Blan- 
shard, in attempting to accomplish 
his own purpose, was making use of 
the same kind of strategy which is 
aimed at destroying Christianity as 
a whole. 


THe BisHop to His Fiock 


And now in closing, I extend my 
thanks to you for your kindness in 
hearing me, and, as I promised, I 
now tell my own beloved flock what 
is expected of them by way of reac- 
tion to the painful and public humili- 
ation which they suffered twice in 
one evening, from a Harrisburg plat- 
form and over this radio station. You 
must and will react to it, my people, 
and you already know how you are 
to react, without my telling you. You 
are hurt, aren’t you, deeply hurt, 
and your priests and I feel the hurt 
with you. Someone was trying to 
drive a wedge between you and our 
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priests and me, for that, apparently, 
was the clever and persistent aim 
of the whole speech. But you and I 
know that it only served to bring you 
and our priests and me closer to- 
gether, and all of us still closer to 
our Spiritual Father in Christ. That 
wedge is a very old device, but Our' 
Lord put his finger on it in a final 
warning to us the night before He 
died, when he quoted Zacharias: “I 
will smite the shepherd and the sheep 
of the flock will be scattered.” That 
is Stalin’s device. That is Tito’s de- 
vice. That’s the device which has so 
many of our bishops and priests in 
prison today. It hurts a lot, but it 
really doesn’t work, and it won’t work 
for Mr. Blanshard either. 

You will go down on your knees, 
my people, and thank God for your 
Catholic faith in Christ and your 
privilege of suffering for it. “Blessed 
are you,” He said, “Blessed are you 
when men revile you, and persecute 
you, and speak all manner of evil 
against you falsely, because of me.” 
You will forgive, and you will not 
commit the sin of harboring resent- 
ment and ill-will. Be Christian and, 
like Christ, return good for evil. “I 
tell you,” He said, “love your ene- 
mies, do good to those who hate you, 
pray for those who persecute and 
insult you, that so you may be true 
sons of your Father in Heaven.” Be 
a good Catholic and you'll be a good 
American. Be charitable, and be 
charitable-minded. Don’t find enmity 
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towards the Church where none is 
intended. Give every man the bene- 
fit of the doubt. The Church is the 
Bride of Christ, and the only ones 
who don’t respect her and love her 
are real brethren of yours who just 
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never came to know her. In a word, 
my people, live your Catholic faith 
in every trial and circumstance of 
life, and leave the rest in the hands 
of Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. 
God love you. 


+t 


Individualist Sacrament 


In his encyclical The Mystical Body of Christ, the Holy Father has complained 
of a neglect, at present found in many countries, of the Sacrament of Penance. 
The neglect of which this encyclical complained is not that by apostates 
or luke-warm Catholics, but arises from a misconception of this Sacrament by 
Catholics, well-meaning and “good” in the ordinary sense, and, in fact, by advo- 
cates of what is known as the liturgical movement. One of the errors underlying 
this misconception is that there is a conflict between the liturgy—that is, the 
public prayer of the whole Church—and private devotion. The Sacrament of 
Penance is of course the most individualist of all the Sacraments, and in the 
history of this Sacrament we see an ever-growing recognition by the Church of 
that tendency towards responsible development of the individual’s spiritual life 
which distinguishes modern man at his best.—John Hennig, Ph.D., in Lire oF 
THE Spirit, August/September, 1951. 


It’s Part of Life 


St. Alphonsus tells us that Almighty God sometimes permits it to happen that, 
even among saints, to say nothing of ordinary good Christians, there will exist 
certain natural antipathies, or certain differences of taste and character, that 
will give rise to many contradictions. Or He may permit good people to be 
influenced by a false impression of others, with resulting irritations and mis- 
understandings. It will even happen at times that a person will find that others 
have believed actual untruths about him, and are acting upon them. Such things 
are permitted by God for the sake of the humility of those who suffer from them. 

many cases there is little that can be done to change the situation; one can 
only accept it humbly and with patience—J. E. Doherty in Tue Licvortan, 
January, 1952. 

















Gerontological Congress 


Josepu M. Becker, S.J. 


Reprinted from Soctat OrDER* 


HE Second International Geron- 

tological Congress was held in 
St. Louis during the second week of 
September, 1951. A detailed account 
of the Congress would not be of gen- 
eral interest, but a few observations 
may be. 

The gerontological movement is 
relatively new. The Congress, found- 
ed only a year ago, represents a new 
emphasis on the problems connected 
with ageing. (The Congress solemnly 
decided that it would spell the word 
with an “e.”) The emphasis is so 
new that it is not reflected in my 1948 
Webster dictionary, largest abridged 
edition. When I went to it to see if 
'’ the “g” in gerontology and geriatrics 
was hard or soft, I found neither 
word given. (Everyone at the Con- 
gress used the soft pronunciation for 
both words, though either the soft or 
the hard is permissible for “geron- 
tology.”) Both words will certainly 
be carried in later editions. 

Another indication of the newness 
of the movement was the reiterated 
warnings of speakers that “we do not 
have the facts” necessary for action. 
Every meeting of scholars on every 
subject, of course, makes that one of 
its conclusions; but at this Congress 


it was not a conclusion; it was the 
theme. In some areas the conclusion. 
did not need to be expressed. It was 
painfully evident: as in the crucial 
area of the relative productivity of 
older and younger workers. 

Still another indication of the new. 
ness of the movement is probably to 
be found in the reports that great 
pressures were needed to get any ac- 
tion at all in this area: to induce 
medical schools, for example, to shift 
some of their emphasis from the com- 
municable diseases to the degenera- 
tive diseases, or to induce govern- 
mental employment offices to set up 
special counselling services for the 
aged worker similar to those offered 
to the very young worker. 

These pressures to increase the pro- 
portion of resources going to the 
aged raise some nice problems. How 
much will the younger members of 
the community be willing to yield to 
the older? Still more important for 
a Catholic: how much should they be 
willing to yield? 

At the Congress there was abso- 
lutely no discussion of this moral, 
and therefore fundamental, issue. At 
the dinner concluding the Congress | 
proposed the question to one eminent 
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director of research—and pushed it 
a bit. He became so interested that 
he began stopping everybody within 
reach, saying: “Listen to this ques- 
tion. How would you answer it? 
Give them the question, Father.” A 
Congress purporting to treat the prob- 
lem of ageing from every important 


‘Viewpoint could well spend at least 


one meeting on this fundamental 
problem. Perhaps a future Congress 
will. 

The movement is as important as 
it is new. One of the most striking 
social phenomena of modern times is 
the rising average age of the popula- 
tion. It is a phenomenon that is 
world-wide (to judge from the coun- 
tries with usable statistics) though it 
is more marked in the United States 
than in most other countries. 

In the United States from 1900 to 
1950 the proportion of the popula- 
tion over 45 years of age increased 
from 17.8 per cent to 28.1 per cent. 
The proportion over 65 years of age 
increased from 4.1 per cent to 7.6. 

The twin causes of the situation 
were the falling birth and death rates. 
Fewer people were being born during 
the period. The decline is more ap- 
parent from figures covering a longer 
period: the number of live white 
births per thousand of total popula- 
tion in 1796-1800 was about 55; for 
1896-1900, about 30; in 1933, less 
than 17, True, a slight increase oc- 
curred after 1933, and a marked in- 





crease during the second World War. 
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But it is uncertain whether this rise 
is temporary or will constitute a re- 
versal of the long-term trend. Of 
those who were born, fewer were dy- 
ing. The changing birth rate was the 
important factor, but increased life 
expectancy was not a negligible in- 
fluence. In 1900 the average white 
male aged 40 could expect to live to 
be 67.7. In 1940 he could expect to 
live to be 70. 


MANIFOLD IMPLICATIONS 


Problems in almost every area of 
the community’s life rise out of the 
growing proportion of older persons 
in the population. The Congress 
marked out four such areas, assigning 
each area to a separate Section for 
study: Section I: Biology and Medi- 
cine; Section II: Sociology, Psychol- 
ogy, Education and Religion; Section 
I11, Economics and Welfare; Section 
IV: Medical Services, Hygiene and 
Housing. 

Section I (Biology and Medicine) 
dominated the Congress. The medical 
people were the Congress founders, 
and they still make up the larger part 
of the governing body. One got the 
impression that they thought of them- 
selves as the only ones really doing 
solid work—alleviating the oldsters’ 
diseases and making them live longer. 

“Making them live longer” can be 
understood in two ways: as increas- 
ing the life span or as increasing aver- 
age life expectancy. (The two were 
sometimes confused by the Congress 
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audience, and one chairman felt it 
necessary to open the meeting by 
warning against the danger.) The 
second is the correct meaning here. 
Medical science has increased the 
proportion of people 65 and over by 
increasing the proportion of people 
who escape dying before that age 
(especially by decreasing infant mor- 
tality). But it has done practically 
nothing to increase the life span of 
people who reach 65. The median age 
of persons 65 and over remained al- 
most constant (about 71.2 for men 
and 71.6 for women) from 1870 to 
1940, as contrasted with an increase 
from 20 years in 1870 to 29 years in 
1940 for the entire population. 


The diseases faced by old people, 
the “degenerative diseases,” have 
been relatively neglected up to the 
present. Whether the previous em- 
- phasis should be modified or not may 
be open to debate, but there is no 
doubt that the change is taking place. 


It is likely that the work of Section 
III (Economics) will grow in rela- 
tive importance with succeeding Con- 
gresses. At present the economists do 
not know enough about the facts of 
their problem, and have not enough 
projects in operation, to make their 
contribution of great significance. 
But the problem they deal with is in- 
trinsically important. It is the prob- 
lem of the cessation of productive 
activity in old age before death. 
Working-life expectancy has not kept 
pace with lengthening life expectancy. 
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As a result, the period between retire- 
ment and death has become longer. 
Between 1900 and 1940 that period 
doubled on the average for the white 
male aged forty. In 1900 he could 
expect to be unproductive (economic- 
ally) for three years; in 1940, for 
six years. 

The economists concerned them- 
selves with two aspects of that prob- 
lem: 1) how to provide retired per- 
sons with an income, and 2) how to 
modify job requirements so as to 
postpone the necessity of retirement. 


With regard to the first much has 
been done. Pensions, both govern- 
mental and private, have grown at a 
tremendous rate during the last ten 
years. Further growth is expected— 
with possible accompanying financial 
problems of a serious nature. 


Provipinc Joss For AGED 


With regard to the second and 
more promising approach, very little 
has been done. There was general 
agreement that it ought to receive in- 4 
tensive study. Solomon Barkin (of 
the Textile Workers Union—C.I.0.) 
demanded it with much warmth. 
Professor Witte (of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity) agreed, but warned against 
too high hopes. He seemed to think 
that the first approach—through pen- 
sions—would turn out to be by all 
odds the more practical. 


Everybody agreed that the reason 
why healthy old men could not get 
jobs was the long-term trend our 
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in both St. Louis University and 
Washington University came to the 
sessions as delegates of their various 
nations. 

Since 52 speakers could scarcely 
be accommodated at the concluding 
dinner, the delegates met by contin- 
ents and selected one of their number 
to represent them. Africa led off, fol- 
lowed by Europe, North America, 
Asia, South America and Australia. 

The Congress voted to hold the 
next meeting in England in 1954. By 
that time the delegates thought they 
would have made much progress. This 
observer’s guess is that they will have 
done so, if for no other reason than 
that the pressures building up around 
this particular social problem are 
still increasing. 


On Assisting at Mass 


The priest is putting the meaning into the gifts at the offertory. The com- 
poser of this work—the Church—means him to have a sort of supporting chorus 


of the people a!l putting their meanings into the gifts. But that doesn’t happen. 
Mr. A. doesn’t join in that. He “prefers to say his own prayers.” He likes “The 
Thirty Days Prayer” and gets on with it. Mrs. B. won’t join in either—she is 
making a novena to St. Sacharina. Mr. C. prefers something that doesn’t involve 
any trouble—he says a lot of “Hail Mary’s.” Mrs. D. is a very devout soul... 
she likes to feel good, and immerses herself in a most touching meditation book 
she has discovered. It is called The Heart Throbs of the Languishing Spouse for 
Her Celestial Lover. The net result is a travesty of what the Mass should be—it is 
a riot of individualism, a fantasy of the Protestant spirit of private judgment, 
everybody doing just what he or she likes instead of doing what the Church 
desires as a contribution to that unified and communal action which is the Mass. 
One wonders whatever Almighty God makes of it all!—Cliford Howell, S.J., in 








You and the Liturgy 


JoserH T. NOLAN 


Reprinted from Topay* 


S THE liturgical movement pro- 
gresses, a new kind of frustrated 
layman is appearing. He is the one 
who has read the papal documents on 
sacred music and sacred worship, but 
suspects that his pastor has not. His 
new missal is getting worn around 
the edges of the daily Requiem. And 
there is nothing he can find in the 
celebrant’s pace or audibility to sug- 
gest that a layman should “get in” on 
the prayers. There is no High Mass 
on Sunday, let alone any congrega- 
tional participation; the organist, 
who once tried chant and thought it 
dull, is busy with kight opera, and a 
soloist essays her favorite hymns. 
“And the layman goes on, grimly 
carrying his big book with the rib- 
bons, and mentally blockading the 
concert from the rear. 

Naturally, he isn’t happy about it 
all. He has learned something of the 
fullness of liturgical worship, and 
that is a supremely desirable thing. 
It belongs to his very nature as a hu- 
man being to bow down before the 
Lord, to lift his voice in prayer, to 
sing the love of God, to express and 
externalize the deepest feelings of the 
heart. And it belongs to his super- 
nature as a Christian to unite with 


the Christian community in offering 
the Mass, to learn and live with Christ, 
in the Sacraments and the successive 
mysteries of the Church year. It 
comes as a profoundly thrilling rev- 
elation to many that they are not sup- 
posed to be “detached and silent spec- 
tators” in the great sacramental ac- 
tions by which we praise God through 
Christ. 

But even if he can’t sing Mass on 
Sunday, the layman can take an active 
part in the liturgy, and do a lot to 
advance the “liturgical apostolate,” 
which is aimed at wider, deeper par- 
ticipation. His first step must be to 
realize that the essence of that par- 
ticipation is the union of an enlight- 
ened will, Union with whom? With 
Christ, who is our High Priest, with 
whom the Holy Spirit unites us all in 


the one priesthood that glorifies the ° 


Father. And how are we enlightened? 
In the last analysis, it is when our in- 
tellects apprehend truth. 

To reach that point we have to do 
some thinking, and our minds are in- 
fluenced by imagination, the senses, 
and so on—the whole interplay of 
body-soul within us. This is precisely 
why external things like the sound of 
Gregorian chant and the sight and 
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fragrance of incense and the solem- 
nity of processions should have their 
place in this process of enlighten- 
ment. But such things are means to 
an end: either the end of helping to 
tach us something, or telling God 
something for us. The “something” 
is the love of God and man; it is the 
wion of our will with His. 


THE WHOLE CHRIST 


So in this matter of active partici- 
pation in the liturgy it is essential, 
and most encouraging, to realize that 
we are a part—a part of the whole 
Christ, with whom we offer, suffer, 
lve and love. Whenever we offer or 
receive the Eucharist, each time we 
prepare for the Sacrament of Penance, 
or the season of Pentecost, or any 
liturgical occasion, we should know 
that we already have an active par- 
ticipation because we are baptized 
and confirmed in Christ; and Saint 
Paul gave us the key toward making 
our role more effective when he said: 
“Put ye on the mind that is in Christ 
Jesus.” After this mental attitude is 
established, it is extremely fitting that 
we take a part in some external man- 
ner, in ritual action, when we worship 
the Father through the Son. And 
finally, it is absolutely necessary that 
we take a part in social action, social 
justice and the good deeds that con- 
stitute a life of charity, of participa- 
tion in Christ. 

All this “taking part” is going to 
help the realization that we are a part 
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—doing and being are very much 
inter-related! Thus, humility inclines 
me to bow down before God, and 
“song befits the lover,” Saint Augus- 
tine says. But bowing may make me 
more reverent, and singing increase 
my love. Because I love God, I help 
my neighbor, and in helping him | 
see the face of Christ. 

The consequence of all this is the 
realization that we have the liturgy 
all the time, and can always achieve 
a very real participation, the inner 
one without which worship is useless. 
If the outward framework is faulty, 
and we get little help either in the 
education or expression of our inner 
selves, then we do have a serious 
handicap, far more than has been ad- 
mitted by those who expect us to act 
as if we were pure spirits without a 


body. 


The most practical thing to do in 
the above situation may sound rather 
uninviting. It is to study! We have 
not one but two encyclicals on the 
liturgy: one on the Mystical Body 
(Mystici Corporis) and the other on 
Sacred Worship (Mediator Dei). 
These basic works and a supplemen- 
tary text like Christian Life and 
Worship, by Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., 
teach very thoroughly the way that 
the liturgy works. Since it works 
through Christ, in Him and with Him, 
the next effort is to learn to meditate 
and associate oneself more fully with 
the Head of the Mystical Body, who 


is our supreme Liturgist. 
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Now let us come back to our ori- 
ginal grim Missal-bearer and his par- 
ish Mass on Sunday. We wish Sunday 
Mass could seem like the crown of 
the Lord’s day, the powerhouse of the 
whole consecrated week. But never 
mind “seems”; it is, though the ex- 
ternal arrangements may not help us 
to appreciate the reality as we should. 


Stupy Groups 


Practical action along this line can 
be seen, for example, in study clubs 
and Mass-preparation on Saturday 
night. Good practices like these are 
growing, and other good ones fall in 
line, such as using the Vigil sheets 
prepared by Rev. Michael A. Mathis, 
C.S.C., or praying Compline in Eng- 
lish. Such a study group should not 
remain aloof from the parish clergy. 
Perhaps the priest does not have time 
*-to come, but he should be invited, 
more than once. One parish group in 
New York approached the pastor and 
got reluctant permission to form a 
study club on family life and liturgy. 
Eventually, the pastor came, too, and 
once he saw their genuine spiritual 
interest, he became so enthusiastic 
that he took their study outlines for 
a series of sermons, and praised their 
apostolic spirit from the altar! 


A group might even get something 
done about active participation at 
Mass if they were to develop the vocal 
skills themselves. One young curate 
quietly trained the sodality to sing 
the chants, and then announced to the 
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pastor that they wanted to sing his 
approaching jubilee Mass. He was 
very touched, and they have been 
singing ever since. 

We know that holy Mass is an act 
of adoration and atonement. As far 
as thanksgiving goes, that is what 
“eucharist” means, and as for peti# 
tion, it is Christ Himself who asks. 
A lot of us have been going along only 
half using the Mass. We never learn 
or especially meditate on the prayers 
of the Ordinary of the Mass. And 
when it comes to arranging for 
Masses for departed relatives or 
friends, it would be much better if 
we were to ask specifically for the 
Mass of the day. It is a theologically 
sound practice. 


It is splendid if we can hear Mass 
every day. If not, attending an oc- 
casional weekday Mass is still an 
improvement over attending only 
when obliged to do so under pain of 
mortal sin. The Mass is the best way 
to commemorate a baptismal or wed- 


ding anniversary, to salute a patron * 


saint, to seek a friend’s return to 
health, to dedicate a new job, or to 
sanctify any special occasion. And it 
is the best place to carry your 
troubles. A lot could be written on 
the linking of ourselves as victims 
with Christ. 

The Mass, then, is the center and 
sun of our liturgy. But the liturgy 
does not end there. The whole life of 
grace flows from the Mass, just as— 
and because—the blood of Christ 
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, | lowed from His wounds on Calvary. 
g | And it should flew out to everything, 
, | like an unction that anoints and con- 
secrates the whole of life. 
: Tue Riruat 
at | For going about this extension of 
iW the fruits of the Mass in an enlight- 
3, | ened way, it is time that the Ritual, 
ly the book of official blessings, was 
m | added to the Missal as a guide-book 
rs | for the laity. The priest must give 
nd | the blessings, to be sure, but he gives 
or | them to you. How many have you 
or | asked for lately? The Church has 
if | 267 of them (at least), these prayers 
he | that are minted with the seal of 
lly | Christ, that speak with His voice. If 
. | afew more of us begin to ask for 
them, and ask for their English mean- 
ass | , : 
yc. | 8 too, then this precious hoarded 
an | coin will begin to be spent to our 
aly profit. 
of For instance: the priest might ap- 
ay | preciate an invitation to visit your 
ed. | home, for which the Church naturally 
on @ has a blessing. Home, work, school, 
to | church—these are the places where 
to | we work out our salvation; they 
iit | should all be blessed. In a remark- 
our | ably Christian movie called /Ji’s a 
on | Wonderful Life, Jimmy Stewart op- 
ims | ened up the houses of his new pro- 
ject for bigger and better families by 
and | Presenting the dazed owners with 
rey bread and wine and salt. “Bread,” 
, of | he said, “that in this house you may 
s— | Rever know hunger; wine, that joy 
may fill your days; salt, that your 
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lives may have a goodly flavor.” 
That’s certainly the spirt of the Ritual 
and the sacramental life! 

You can add a few extras like these 
to your own ceremony, if you like, 
and pray, together with your friends 
who should be your guests on this 
night, the beautiful psalms which re- 
late to Christian family life. Read 
the Gospel of Cana, or of Mary and 
Martha, or the stories of Rachel or 
Tobias. The priest can do other good 
things, like enthrone the Sacred 
Heart, and bless the crucifix and the 
bridal chamber. This will be a truly 
blessed night! 

What is going to happen in this 
home, which Saint John Chrysostom 
called “a little church?” The psalm- 
ist can tell us that, too: here “you 
shall eat of the toil of your hands, 
you will be happy and it will be well 
with you; your wife shall be as a 
fruitful vine . . . your children as 
young olive plants around your ta- 
ble.” Here, then, will be most of the 
joys and trials of married life: the 
hours of love and work, eating and 
sleeping, children growing up, sick- 
ness to be borne with, and death in its 
time. That is the natural order of 
things. Yes, and we need to put it in 
the supernatural order of things! 
“Unless the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain who build it.” 

Weddings come first. And the 
whole pattern of a wedding is set by 
the laity. Have a nuptial Mass, which 
means that some attention must be 
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paid to the date; the special votive 
Mass for a wedding cannot be cele- 
brated on a day when the calendar 
feast is of second class rank or higher. 
On the day itself, cleanse the air of 
the “traditional” wedding marches, 
simply because they are in poor taste. 
Wagner wrote the first one for the 
plot of a faithless marriage, and Men- 
delssohn the other for Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. The Catholic music 
firm of McLaughlin and Reilly, and 
probably others, will furnish an or- 
ganist with a wedding suite that is 
more in keeping with the sacred 
morning. Neither “I Love You 
Truly” nor the usual “Ave Maria” is 
appropriate. Since you are uniting 
before God in the sacrament of love, 
one appropriate choice would be an 
English version of Ubi Caritas et 
Amor—“Where charity and love 
. let us 
gather one in love of Christ.” 


Your friends have been invited to 
offer holy Mass with you; they should 
also receive the fruit of their offer- 
ing. There is not the slightest kind 
of canon law that forbids anyone to 
receive Holy Communion at a nup- 
tial Mass (or at a funeral Mass, for 
that matter). One more thing: no 
arrangement of flowers will hold the 
interest quite as much as the missals 
of the wedding Mass. A good many 
wives are a bit surprised to read 
Saint Paul’s injunction to “be sub- 
ject to your husbands.” And when it 
is quoted against them, they go on to 
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read, “Husbands, love your wives, as 
Christ the Church”! 


When the children come, it is time 
to open the Ritual again. The bless. 
ing for an expectant mother is almost 
unknown, and like all the prayers 
that the Church and the Holy Spirit 
have prepared for us, it is full of 
strength and beauty. It would be a 
perfect prayer to continue saying 
each night with the whole family, in 
the last month of waiting. You ask 
God that the infant conceived by His 
will may happily see the light of day, 
be reborn in holy Baptism, ever seek 
the ways of God, and come at last to 
everlasting life. One effect is certain 
in advance: that you yourselves will 
be strengthened to accept the will of 


God. 


In making arrangements for a bap- 
tism, the laity set the pattern almost 
as much as for a wedding. And there 
is often no pattern at all, except a 
few drinks afterwards. It could be 
different. Your child could wear a 
real baptismal robe and receive af 
whole white garment, not just a token 
finger towel. It is no token life of 
grace he gets! You can present his 
candle, the Christ-candle, and treas- 
ure it for him, to light on anniver- 
saries and other sacramental days. 
Christening a child, making him over 
in the form of Christ, is the most im- 
portant thing that ever happens to 
him; why shouldn’t everyone go and 
witness it? And find out something 
about it, this sacrament that returns 
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the infant to your arms an anointed 
son of God and brother of the saints. 
Then turn to the food and drink and 
song—this is a great occasion! 

The blessing of a mother after 
childbirth (not too happily known 
as “churching”) is the most ill-used 
Uf all. It is a good work to spread 
the plain fact that this is a rite of 
thanksgiving, not of purification. The 
best way to prove it is to read the 
Ritual itself. One lady has spread 
some 20,000 copies of these two 
blessings for mothers. There is one 
person’s liturgical apostolate. 


EXTREME UNCTION 


Marriage, birth—and death. It is 
not so easy to restore the pattern of 
a Christian death, but how painfully 
we need it! If you really know the 
liturgy, you know the full signifi- 
cance of Extreme Unction, which 
most Catholics do not. An “anoint- 
ing for glory,” Saint Thomas called 
Ne and the Christian prayers of dying 


‘Vand of death are full of glory; they 


speak with the serene confidence of 
the Church, which is Christ, who died 
to redeem this soul and to clothe it 
with a robe of glory. “Unto Thy 
faithful, O Lord, life is changed, not 
taken away, and the abode of this 
earthly sojourn being dissolved, an 
eternal dwelling is prepared in 
heaven,” says the Preface of the Re- 
quiem Mass. 


Say these prayers. Laymen can 
say the Office of the Dead at wakes; 
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it does not have to be all Latin and 
full of rubrics. Say these prayers, 
and, sursum corda, lift up your 
hearts! 


To be sure, there is a lot to the 
liturgical movement besides restoring 
the blessings. There is the whole 
Church year. Every year since Christ 
was born is Anno Domini, filled with 
grace, and the cycles of incarnation, 
redemption and sanctification present 
us with a yearly course in the spiritual 
life. If you want to take the course, 
there is a lot of “living with the 
Church” that can be done in the 
home; it will make quite a difference 
in the prayers you say, the books you 
read, the way you set the table, and 
the songs you sing. You know that 
Epiphany and Pentecost rank with 
Easter as the greatest feasts of the 
year, and maybe you feel that your 
parish doesn’t take enough notice. 
Well, what difference do they make 
in your home? Is there any festivity 
for the feast? You can find in the 
1946 Liturgical Week Proceedings 
one of the most beautiful essays in 
all the works on liturgy, called “Fam- 
ily Life, the Liturgical Year, and the 
Sacramentals,” by Monsignor Martin 
B. Hellriegel. It is the story of his 
own family life, and it will inspire 
countless good things among families 
that seek to unite the altar and the 
home. 


Much printed literature exists 
which will help one along these holy 
ways. And we can’t afford not to 
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have some of it. A would-be engineer 
would dig down and buy his tools 
and textbooks. As for us, we would 
be full-time Christians. By way of 
tools, we should get Worship (for- 
merly Orate Fratres) and the Liturgi- 
cal Week Proceedings; without them 
we are very empty-handed. As for 
all the things of Christian art, in the 
early days we used to dream of a 
magic clearing house that would 
gather the work of the scattered 
craftsmen. Well, someone has; they 
call it “Designs for Christian Living,” 
and their catalog is just as vital to 
the home as Sears’ or Montgomery’s. 
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The same kind of you-must-have-this. 
one quality is true of the Family 
Book of Life, published by “Designs.” 
It is a record and guide for the whole 
sacramental journey, and it is an 
important book for the family. 

All these suggestions should be 
viewed as ways to show initiative, not# 
to set up in opposition to the pastor. 
Monsignor Hellriegel likes to say that 
he got into the liturgical movement 
at his baptism. So did we all! Then 
let us all move together in the ordered 
advance of the whole hierarchy, fill- 
ing out more and more of what is 
lacking in the Body of Christ. 





False versus True Education 


Christian education is unsuccessful unless it instills into the souls of youth 
a great desire for the genuine, the true. Charlatans have counterfeited truth and 
fooled many. Indeed, were not their results so disastrous, it would be amusing 
to examine the substitutes in education as they have periodically caught popular 
enthusiasm and enjoyed the vogue at one time or another in years gone by. The 
pendulum of pseudo-progress has sometimes vacillated, but often has swung 
from one extreme to the other. In the 18th century, for instance, Rousseau isolated 
the individual and made the “ego” oblivious of even the brotherhood of men. In 
the 20th century followers of the experimentalist, John Dewey, have attempted 
to socialize the child by reconstructing his experiences without any relationship 
to the Fatherhood of God. Between the two, or rather among the many counter- 
feits, stands the infallible Church, guardian of Truth, to whom Christ assigned 
the office of teaching, when He said: “Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you” (Matth. 
28, 19-20). —Archbishop Cushing in THE CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED 
Heart, December, 1951. 
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IRO Closes Shop 


Epwarp Duvurr, S.J. 






Reprinted from Cotumsia* 


HE world’s largest travel agency 

is going out of business—despite 
an ever-increasing clientele clamoring 
The International 
Refugee Organization, with a staff of 
5,864 of 41 nationalities, once con- 
trolled 2,700 vehicles, 36 ships flying 
its own flag, a fleet of chartered planes 
and offices dotting the globe. Today 
IRO is boarding up its windows; its 
legal existence came to a close on 
January 1, 1952. On that day this 
UN specialized agency, which in 52 
months resettled more than a million 
Displaced Persons in 80 countries, 
dependencies and territories at an 
average cost of $273.30, was suc- 
ceeded—but not replaced—by the 
Office of the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 

This is a good moment to survey 
the accomplishments of IRO and ex- 


amine the continuing problem its dis- 


solution leaves unsolved. The prob- 
lem was referred to the UN General 
Assembly by the General Council of 
IRO, sitting in Geneva on October 
29, as calling for the “urgent consid- 
eration of the United Nations.” 

The preoccupations of the free 
world change. The late General de 
Lattre de Tassigny was in the news 


only a short time ago as a leader of 
the battle against Communism in the 
Far East. Six years ago he was storm- 
ing the crumbling Third Reich with 
the French First Army and encoun- 
tering in the wake of battle (as he 
later wrote) “skeletons dressed as 
convicts who on seeing us began to 
live again.” These pathetic creatures, 
emaciated, demoralized, almost de- 
personalized, provided a_ hideous 
glimpse of the thousand-year empire 
Hitler vowed to impose upon Europe. 
There were nearly ten million of 
these scarecrows: prisoners of war 
(one million and a half of the French 
Army alone), forced laborers from 
conquered countries and, finally, the 
Displaced Persons—individuals and 
families who had fled before the hor- 
rors of desperate, last-ditch battles. 
(To these homeless, helpless hordes 
must be added the peoples of German 
origin, uprooted by Hitler from their 
ancestral homes in the Balkan na- 
tions, in the Ukraine and Bessarabia 
to fulfill his arrogant ambition of a 
single, centralized, _all-powerfui 
Reich.) 

The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Agency moved in with 
the Allied Armies to administer emer- 
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gency relief to civilian populations. 
UNRRA distributed promiscuously 
(and with considerable political nai- 
veté) million of tons of equipment 
and raw materials to get war-wrecked 
economies turning over again. It also 
had the task of providing shelter, 
food, clothes and medical care—and 
repatriation—for the homeless. Re- 
patriation was prompt: within six 
months five million people, mostly 
soldiers and deportees, had started 
home; within a year seven million 
had only bitter memories of Nazi- 
dom. Repatriation was sometimes 
brutal: there are former GIs who do 
not cherish the memory of the con- 
voys of DPs they loaded for the East 
at bayonet point. 


INSTRUMENT FOR AN EMERGENCY 


But UNRRA was an instrument for 
an emergency and, by definition, an 
‘agency merely for immediate relief. 
At the First General Assembly in Lon- 
don, in February, 1945, the United 
Nations considered its responsibility 
of achieving an orderly settlement of 
720,000 Displaced Persons of 30 
nationalities in 70 UNRRA camps in 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Africa and 
even China. An International Refu- 
gee Organization was set up to begin 
functioning when assured of the sup- 
port of 15 governments. 


The discussions on the function and 
activities of the organization revealed 
publicly to the West, perhaps for the 
first time, the totalitarian mentality 
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of its erstwhile Soviet ally. Invoking 
the Yalta Agreement, the Soviets in- 
sisted on the compulsory repatriation 
of all DPs. Only war criminals, they 
argued, hesitated to return to their 
Communist - controlled _ countries. 
When the humanitarian instincts of 
the Western nations shied at such a 
surrender, the Soviet bloc refused to® y 
sign the IRO draft constitution. They 
succeeded, however, in dictating the 
prime task of the new agency—re- 
patriation (character undefined). 


On July 17, 1947, then, with the 
support of seven governments, the 
United States prominent among them, 
the IRO Preparatory Commission got 
under way, taking over the responsi- 
bilities and part of the staff of 
UNRRA and the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees, an agency 
dating from 1938. For there were 
refugees in Europe before the war— 
neatly a million of them—stateless 
victims of the Russian Revolution, the 
Spanish Civil War, the Nazi race 
madness as well as of political tur- 
moil in Armenia, Assyria and the 
Saarland. The League of Nations, 
through the Office of its High Com- 
missioner, had sought to give these 
people legal status, while the Inter- 
national Labor Organization endeav- 
ored to find work for them. The In- 
tergovernmental Committee on Refu- 
gees had undertaken the responsi- 
bility, from 1938 on, of assisting the 
emigration of refugees from Germany 
and Austria. 
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After the war the victorious Allies 
complicated the problem hopelessly. 
Turning Hitler’s weapons against the 
German people, the Big Three at 
Potsdam, in August, 1946, decreed 
the expulsion of German minorities 
from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary and Rumania, dumping eight 
million of these hapless people into 
an overpopulated, truncated and 
largely non-agricultural Western Ger- 
many where they remain today, in 
large part unassimilated, a menacing 
threat to the future peace of Europe. 
The Allies, having thus created new 
millions of refugees by the stroke of 
a pen, ruled them ineligible for IRO 
assistance, generously assessing the 
responsibility for their care on ha- 
rassed German local officials. 


CouNTING OF HEADS 


IRO’s first job was to count heads, 
to discover how many of the homeless 
came within the terms of its man- 
date. The total came to 1.5 million, 
a population of 30 nationalities, 
mostly married, half of them between 
the ages of 20 and 40, with the as- 
tonishing figure of 14 per cent being 
children under five years of age. 
Only the young and the hardy had 
survived the long years on the roads 
and in the camps. There was a press- 
ing and primary need of keeping 
these people alive, a task initially im- 
posed on Germany to the limits of 
her capacity to provide food and 
housing. A gigantic medical-care 
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program was instituted, beginning 
with an introductory disinfection, in- 
cluding preventive measures and re- 
habilitation of physical handicaps. 
With the assistance of refugee medi- 
cal experts, the health program pro- 
duced records equalled only in na- 
tions with the highest standard of 
living. Vocational training programs, 
language courses and recreational fa- 
cilities helped make life almost nor- 
mal again for the homeless. 


Almost normal—for DP camps 
were obviously way stations. Way 
stations to what destination? For the 
DPs there was no returning home to 
lands now controlled by alien Com- 
munists. Indeed, despite bribes of 
extra rations held out by insensitive 
bureaucrats, only 72,695 accepted 
repatriation—more than half of them 
Poles who followed the short-lived 
example of ex-Premier Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk—10,000 more being Chi- 
nese returned to their former homes 
in Malaya and Indonesia. (It must 
be reported to the everlasting glory 
of the Polish clergy that 70 per cent 
of her DP priests, very many of them 
former concentration camp inmates, 
chose to return to their people, 
though they clearly foresaw the pres- 
ent persecution.) Somewhat over 
100,000 DPs found work in the mines 
and factories of Britain and Belgium, 
but Europe’s capacity to absorb im- 
migrants was obviously limited. 


Overseas emigration, stagnant for 
25 years, offered the only answer. In 
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the course of a single century (1820- 
1924), 55 million Europeans had left 
to found new homes across the 
oceans. The New World, built by the 
sweat and skills of the emigrants, had 
in a mood of xenophobia and nation- 
alism raised barriers against new- 
comers. The political upheavals and 
the economic dislocations between the 
two World Wars had made the escape 
of emigration impossible for most. 
Indeed, for a few years the number 
returning to Europe exceeded the 
number of her emigrants. 


Now, moved by the obligations of 

a common humanity (and by the de- 
sire to gain the skills the DPs of- 
fered), the nations of the new coun- 
tries opened their doors. Some—like 
Australia—sent government selection 
teams to the camps to choose young 
and sturdy workers—180,000 of 
- them—to add to their white popula- 
tions. The Canadian Ministry of 
Labor served as broker for man- 
power requests for agricultural work- 
ers, domestic servants, lumbermen 
and specialists and guided nearly 
115,000 DPs to their new employers 
in the Dominion. Israel’s ingathering 
of her exiles was enormously acceler- 
ated with the announcement, on May 
15, 1948, by her newly-proclaimed 
government, that the State of Israel 
would receive all Jewish refugees ir- 
respective of age, health or economic 
condition. The offer has been ac- 


cepted by more than 130,000 Jews 
on IRO rolls. 
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Pressured by public opinion, the 
United States Congress, on June 25, 
1948, authorized the entry of 205,000 
DPs on quotas unused during the 
war years. With the strong support 
of labor organizations and religious 
groups, the figure was upped, on 
June 10, 1950, to permit additional 
DPs—as well as 50,000 German ex- 
pellees—to enter the United States. 
Our country has received a little over 
300,000, all personally sponsored 
through voluntary religious agencies. 
War Relief Services—NCWC, the of- 
ficial Catholic resettlement agency, 
brought more DPs to this country 
than any other organization—a satis 
fying but perhaps obvious fact, since 
the majority of refugees were from 
traditionally Catholic countries such 
as Poland and Lithuania. 


PATHETIC CASES 


IRO endeavored also to resettle 
refugees whose ill-health or lack of 
skills or absence of friends threatened 
to leave them behind in Europe. 
When some emigration countries 
adopted a policy of selecting hus 
bands alone, W. H. Tuck, the second 
Director-General, adamantly insisted 
that families must be kept together. 
Mr. Tuck was eased out later under 
pressure from a different quarter, but 
he left his humanitarian spirit as a 
legacy to IRO. The “hardcore” cases 
—the aged, the mentally ill, the 
chronic invalids, the widows with 
children, the families with a bed- 
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ridden daughter—had no economic 
value to the hard-headed selection 
tegms. More than 30,000 of these 
pathetic cases have been assured 
proper care by national relief organi- 
zations and governments. It is a pass- 
ing thrill when reading through IRO 
statistics to discover that the hard- 
pressed Little Sisters of the Poor of 
France, with their celebrated con- 
tempt for economics and their realis- 
tic spirit of charity, are providing 
homes for 1,000 elderly DPs. 

There seemed a curious barrier 
against brains in many of the selec- 
tion schemes of the immigration 
countries. For some time it seemed 
that no one was interested in the 
2,500 doctors and 3,000 nurses in 
the camps. To find opportunities for 
the forgotten élite among the DPs, 
IRO set up a placement bureau 
and sent representatives around the 
world. Openings were found, for ex- 
ample, in Ceylon for engineers on a 
huge reclamation project, in Ecua- 
dor for a symphony conductor, in the 
U. S. territories in the Pacific for 20 
medical men. The American Gover- 
nor of Samoa recently wrote IRO of 
the achievements of a DF doctor who, 
having organized an eye, ear, nose 
and throat clinic, has set up a re- 
search program on infectious dis- 
eases of the eye endemic on the island. 

The conscience of the world re- 
sponded. Homes were found for more 
than a million DPs. In the mean- 
while, IRO had the human problem 
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of making life livable for the home- 
less in the camp barracks, of inter- 
vening on their behalf with govern- 
ment officials, of attempting to trace 
their relatives (a master card index 
of ten million names was compiled 
by IRO’s International Tracing Serv- 
ice), of testing and certifying skills, 
retraining DPs who had not worked 
for several years, developing skills in 
others that would aid them find work 
in new lands. Hope had to be sus- 
tained in those waiting selection, 
guidance had to be supplied about 
conditions in different countries, ori- 
entation and language courses given 
to fit the DP for the country of his 
selection. The Army Transport Com- 
mand never had the complex job IRO 
managed of maintaining a steady 
flow of properly documented DPs to 
waiting ships at the rate of 30,000 a 
month. -Staging and Embarkation 
Areas and a Central Shipping Office 
with up-to-the-minute-news on the po- 
sition, speed and weather expecta- 
tions of every ship were needed to 
move smoothly families of different 
sizes coming from different camps 
destined for different countries in 
answer to different occupational op- 
portunities. 


IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY 
On October 22, this gigantic en- 
terprise was signalized at an impres- 
sive ceremony at Geneva’s Palais des 
Nations, international headquarters of 
IRO. In the center of the stage at 
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the meeting of IRO’s Eighth General 
Council was a Slovak Catholic, Alex- 
ander Ranezay, the one millionth DP 
to be settled. Representatives of the 
18 nations composing the General 
Council, UN officials and the Holy 
See united in offering well-wishes to 
the little man who, with his wife and 
two daughters, fled his small village 
as the Soviet armies invaded the dis- 
trict. James J. Norris, European Di- 
rector of War Relief Services— 
NCWC, the agent of Mr. Ranezay’s 
sponsor, William Penn, an oil en- 
gineer of Midland, Texas, spoke on 
behalf of the voluntary organizations 
whose collaboration accounts in large 
part for IRO’s success. Through 
Father Edward J. Killian, an Amer- 
ican Redemptorist and Permanent 
Delegate of the Holy See to IRO, the 
Holy Father sent his cordial felicita- 
tions to the refugee organization for 
“accomplishments so impressive in 
humanitarian service” and his per- 
sonal blessing to the Ranezays as 
representing all Displaced Persons. 
Bravely forgetting that the IRO 
Constitution deliberately failed to in- 
clude refugees from Communist 
tyranny as Displaced Persons, J. 
Donald Kingsley, Director-General of 
IRO, saluted the Ranezays as “refu- 
gees from dictatorship and persecu- 
tion in their beloved Czechoslovakia” 
and as symbols of “all that the Or- 
ganization is and all it has done.” 
Mr. Kingsley claimed to read in the 
faces of the refugees IRO has served 
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“the whole sordid, horrible history 
of our time . . . and the unbreakable 
spirit of mankind.” He referred to 
the new DPs: 


Some of them—usually strong young 
men and women—only a short time ago 
were sneaking westwards through the 
woods at night, wriggling on their bel- 
lies through barbed wire, picking their 
way through mine fields, hiding like 
hunted rabbits from guards with tommy- 
guns, simply to get to a place where it 
is not a crime to think, to speak, to 
move about, to live and love and die in 
freedom and peace. 

What will happen to those people 
after January 1, no one knows. 

IRO was set up to solve a single 
problem—settling the people up- 
rooted as a result of World War II. 
Three years were given it to com- 
plete its task. With its work unfinished 
and new arrivals applying for assist- 
ance, its life was twice extended with 
September 30 fixed as an absolute 
deadline. On June 30, IRO trans- 
ferred responsibility for 105,000 
DPs to local authorities in Germany, 
Austria and Italy. By November 1, 
the organization had reduced its 
camps to 16 containing 40,000 refu- 
gees—those in process of resettle 
ment, the hardcore cases and the or- 
phans whose adoption has been 
blocked by the Iron Curtain satellite 
countries’ appeal to the international 
rule of “parens patriae.” Some 200,- 
000 DPs still on the IRO rolls have 
found work in Western Europe and 
will be content with the legal pro- 
tection promised by the new UN 
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High Commissioner for Refugees, 
Mr. Van Heuven Goedhart, former 
Minister of Justice in the Nether- 
lands’ Government-in-Exile in Lon- 
don. 


PROBLEM REMAINS 


The problem of Europe’s home- 
less, however, is not by any means 
solved. The Report of the Director- 
General describes the problem as 
“highly explosive and dangerous if 
left without attention.” There were 
millions who never qualified for list- 
ing under IRO’s mandate. Com- 
munist tyranny is driving others into 
the West at a rate estimated at 1,500 
a month. They come, these new refu- 
gees, fleeing tyranny, to be sure, but 
also in response to the implied 
promise of the West eulogizing free- 
dom. They find themselves, all too 
often, an unwanted burden on the 
already overburdened German econ- 
omy without rights to employment. 
Many in disgust return to their Com- 
munist-controlled countries behind 
the Iron Curtain to report their dis- 
illusionment, their experience seem- 
ingly a melancholy mockery of the 
West’s professed interest in freedom 
for all men. There is no program to 
succor these refugees who “chose 
freedom” just as decisively as 
Madame Kasenkina or the crew of the 
“Freedom Train.” 

If political realism demands a pro- 
gram for the new refugees from Com- 
munism, social, humanitarian and 
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political considerations bespeak early 
and earnest attention to the problem 
of Europe’s constant surplus popula- 
tion, concentrated mainly in Italy, 
Germany, Austria and Greece. Esti- 
mated to number five million, these 
people cannot be absorbed by Euro- 
pean reconstruction and industrial 
development. European history be- 
tween the two World Wars is a men- 
acing reminder of the danger of a 
dissatisfied, unemployed proletariat. 
Europe’s excess population, however, 
and the developed skills it possesses, 
matches the manpower needs of other 
parts of the world where, it is esti- 
mated, it could easily be absorbed in 
a ten-year period. 

Existing American quotas permit 
an emigration of 36,000 a year. The 
expanding Dominion of Canada could 
admittedly absorb 150,000 emigrants 
a year. Australia has expressed its 
willingness to accept 200,000 Euro- 
peans annually. Judging from aver- 
age numbers accepted during the last 
three years, Latin America can easily 
absorb 140,000 each year. Programs 
providing technical assistance to un- 
derdeveloped countries could well 
employ the trained, excess manpower 
of Europe. 

Some method of methodical mass 
migration will have to be developed. 
The experience of IRO would indi- 
cate the need of an international 
agency with permanent missions in 
the countries of emigration. 

The Holy See has shown its interest 
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in the problem of refugees and over- 
population by establishing the Inter- 
national Catholic Migration Com- 
mittee, with an American, James J. 
Norris, as Chairman, to coordinate 
Catholic effort. Perhaps the move is 
a hint to Catholic countries in South 
America that they will be expected to 
exercise a larger measure of Chris- 
tian charity toward Europe’s home- 
less. A letter to IRO’s Director-Gen- 
eral from Monsignor Montini, the 
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Pope’s Deputy in the Vatican See- 
retariate of State, was read to the 
General Council of 18 nations, on 
October 24. The spokesman of the 
Holy See declared: 

It is earnestly to be hoped that, since 
the urgent problems of refugees and of 
over-population in Europe still remain 
far from solution, international assist- 
ance might continue to be provided to 
relieve the consequent human misery. 

Inside or outside the United Na- 
tions, the world community must act. 





Full Meaning of Charity 


Among the sons of the Church, some, at grips with the hard realities of 
daily life, have allowed themselves on occasions to be deceived by false 
views and have come to minimize the social role of charity. Others, under- 
standing this virtue in the narrow sense of individual sentiment, of a 
generous gesture or philanthropic act, risk watering down the salt of the 
Christian message. Both fail equally to see charity as the “flowing source” 
of true social justice—Monsignor Montini to the Semaines Sociales of 
Canada, August 10, 1951. 

‘ 4 


Ambassador to the Vatican 


There has been no change in the attitude of American Catholics to the ap 
pointment of an Ambassador to the Vatican. 

As Catholics it still doesn’t matter either way. They know that not a single 
child will ever be baptized, a single church built or a single truth made more 
true by the presence or absence of an American representative in Vatican City. 

As Americans, however, Catholics favor representation anywhere in the world | 
if it is going to help America. They would even go so far as to approve the appoint- | 
ment of an official representative to King Tut if that was likely to save American | 
lives, promote national security or guarantee a lasting peace—Thomas J. Cawley 
in InFoRMATION, January, 1952. 
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The War of Ideas 





DoucLias WoopRUFF 
Editor of THE TaBLET 


Address over the British Broadcasting Corporation, October 18, 1951. 


( tT eminent Foreign Secretary, 


Lord Salisbury, was the author 
of the dictum that nine-tenths of 
statesmanship is appreciation of ma- 
terial. The other tenth is the applica- 
tion of judgment to that material. And 
I think the verdict of history will be 
that British and American statesmen 
in the nineteen-forties failed to appre- 
ciate their material correctly in their 
dealings with the Soviet Union, and 
that the errors that were so costly six 
or seven years ago still obscure our 
vision. Because we had long been a 
sovereign power deeply versed in the 
traditions and forms of international 
diplomacy, we much too readily iden- 
tified the power established in the 
Kremlin with something long familiar 
to us—Russian imperialism. 

Mirabeau truly observed of Prussia 
that in other countries the state pos- 
sessed an army, but that in Prussia 
the army possessed a state. What 
happened at the Bolshevik Revolution 
of October, 1917 was that a party 
came to possess a state. Other na- 
tions have parties, generally more 
than one, but there is a continuity in 
the state, a reality in the public 
opinion, a sense of national interest, 
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an instinct that is outside party alle- 
giances, whereas in Russia the Bol- 
sheviks, once they had seized power, 
began to use the Tsar’s old Empire 
as a base for ambitions and plans 
which had always been world-wide. 

The Red Army was originally 
formed by the cosmopolitan revolu- 
tionary, Trotsky, to secure the mas- 
tery in Russia. But it is no accident 
that it was the first army to develop 
parachute troops, from the late ’twen- 
ties onwards, because its role was 
always conceived as outside Russia, 
liberating, as the phrase goes, other 
peoples, and assuming the presence 
of elements friendly to the parachut- 
ists in the other countries. 

We should therefore start any con- 
sideration of the outlook by recogniz- 
ing that we are threatened by a move- 
ment which has literally the world for 
its prize, which will never rest satis- 
fied with less, and whose leading 
members were brought up to think 
that they would not be able indefin- 
itely to hold a part of the world for 
their revolution in the face of the 
hostility of the unsubdued parts. But 
precisely because the ambitions are 
so very large, and the ways of fur- 














thering them so many and various, 
there is no need for the Politbureau 
to think in the old terms along the old 
grooves, and the West, which let itself 
be deceived diplomatically by imagin- 
ing it was confronted with the ordin- 
ary imperialism of a state and a peo- 
ple, is equally liable to be deceived 
into thinking, still in the old terms 
that history has taught it, that it will 
be invaded by a powerful state with 
a large army. 


CHEAP AND SAFE PoLicy 


It seems to me precisely because 
the Kremlin has so many weapons in 
its armory that it is not likely to risk 
everything on a single throw. I think 
the key to Kremlin policy is to be 
found in a remark of Vishinsky some 
two years ago, when he said: “We 
shall win by our ideas.” Why risk 
war, atomic war, when the subversion 
of the Western world can be achieved 
more slowly, but with the great ad- 
vantage of involving no risk and little 
expense to the Soviet Union? To 
work on and through nationalist feel- 
ings in Asia and Africa, so that the 
Western world may be deprived of its 
raw materials, and these countries 
may be claimed one by one for the 
Soviet Empire, has so far proved it- 
self a reasonably effective as well as 
a cheap and safe policy. 

One of Lenin’s writings, which it 
is a thousand pities more of our pub- 
lic men had not read, is a little pam- 
phlet written just before the October 
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Revolution called Can the Bolsheviks 
Keep and Retain State Power? He 
points to Tsarist Russia where 60,000 
people, the court and their chief 
agents, ruled 130 million, and he 
pointed out that most of the 60,000 
were individually unimpressive peo- 
ple, members of a class long exempt- 
ed from exertion; and yet they ruled 
easily enough. And Lenin drew the 
conclusion that a very small minority, 
a few tens of thousands, can rule tens 
of millions, granted three conditions: 
that they control the army, the police 
and the official mythos, the picture of 
the world which is before the eyes of 
subjects, the official view of things to 
be inculcated in the schools and 


through the press. (He was writing - 


just before the radio had become a 
political instrument, or he would have 
added that.) 

And when we are assessing Stalin 
and his lieutenants today, we must 
never forget that they made their 
fortunes by great boldness at the right 
time, striking ruthlessly and fero- 
ciously when the moment was ripe, 
and finding the ripeness of the mo- 
ment in the presence of a Social 
Democratic government—that of Ker- 
ensky, very typical of social demo- 
crats in being more afraid of the old 
regime than of the Communists, so 
that he would not come to any terms 
with the Russian Imperial Army, 
whose morale the Communists set out 
to corrupt, promising the soldiers 
peace, and the peasants bread. All 
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this history is very relevant because 
these are still the doctrines and meth- 
ods, to talk of peace to soldiers, or 
those who may be called up to be sol- 
diers, to talk of land to peasants, and 
of plenty to workers. 

The prospect of the two world or- 


i ders existing side by side turns on 


two things which will decide the fate 
of Europe, and with Europe, Africa 
and the Middle East. The first is go- 
ing in our favor; it is what is hap- 
pening to the working classes in the 
free western half. They have not 
come up to Soviet expectations, and 
even where there is a very large Com- 
munist vote, in France and Italy, it 
would be for the most part quite un- 
reliable as an ally to an invading 
Red Army. 

But the other condition, what hap- 
pens to the 70 million Europeans who 
know they belong to the same world 
as the rest of us, the Catholic and 
Orthodox agricultural peoples of cen- 
tral Europe, is not being fulfilled, 
although the testing time is only now 
approaching. They were allowed to 
fall under the domination of the So- 
viet Union, and it is slowly digesting 
them. It works through local Com- 
munists, but how severely it controls 
them is shown by the rage at Tito’s 
defiance even when he was a thor- 
ough-going Communist in everything 
except the party obedience to Mos- 
cow. 

Most wars in history have come be- 
cause one of the belligerents thought 


he was so much stronger than the 
person he proposed to attack that 
victory was certain; often he was 
right. The danger will grow propor- 
tionately as Moscow can think it com- 
mands an Empire reaching from the 
Elbe to Vladivostok, and that it com- 
mands expendable satellite armies; 
and the danger will recede in propor- 
tion as it can be forced back on to 
the defensive. We have had our suc- 
cesses in repelling forward moves, 
like the attempt to sever the commu- 
nications of the West with Berlin or 
the defeat of the Communist pro- 
gram for Korea. But as we grow 
stronger we must cease to be content 
to wait and see where we are to be 
struck at next; we too must have our 
ideas and our program, to impose the 
presence of the West and the shadow 
of our combined strength where hith- 
erto the only shadow has been the 
Red Army; we have to act as a coun- 
ter-weight, so that it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for a few Commu- 
nists to rule non-Communist and 
Christian peoples. 


COMMUNISM ON THE DEFENSIVE 


This whole business of organizing 
a counter-pressure, so that it should 
be the Communist minorities and not 
the non-Communist majorities who 
will come to feel overshadowed, in- 
timidated and on the defensive, is a 
highly complex affair which cannot 
be explored further here, and we 
must leave it that it is quite false an- 
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tithesis to imagine there is nothing 
in between the extremes of full-scale 
war and the passive surrender of so 
much of Europe. The cold war need 
not be only a Communist conception. 
The broad position is that we have 
given the Communists the fullest ac- 
cess to win the minds and hearts of 
our peoples, and their success has 
been very small. They have tried to 
shut us out from the subject popula- 
tions whom they are conditioning, 
snd we must see that they are unsuc- 
cessful. 

There will be dangers in a more 
constructive policy; but then the situ- 
ation is highly dangerous. If ever 
there was a sufficient cause for war, 
it exists today, with Europe and Asia 
and Africa as the prizes. And what 
seems to me particularly dangerous 
is that the Russians may not mean 
.themselves to launch a sudden attack, 
and yet by their completely hostile 
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attitude may go just too far in the 
war of nerves, and precipitate events 
they did not intend. The more they 
are forced on to the defensive the less 
this risk will become. 

There is a last consideration, which 
is that the faith which possesses these 
men is not really a religious faith, 
though it has the driving power of a 
religion. It is not like Islam, a revela- 
tion impervious to history, but pro- 
fesses to be a scientific practical doc- 
trine. As such it is a nineteenth-cen- 
tury creation, not true as an account 
of man or human society, and there- 
fore likely to lose its grip with the 
passage of time, as experience repu- 
diates so much of its dogma. That, 
also, is a process we must do all we: 
can to further by engaging these 
Communists on a philosophical plane, 
compelling them to face the partial 
and distorted account they give of 
man, and his motives and ideals. 





Eternal Principles 


A cynical writer once remarked that experience is the name that men give to 
their mistakes. A less superficial view of human history will lead us to regard 
experience as the sum of wisdom which enables us to judge the present and to 
assess the future in the light of what has happened in the past. If history is of 
any value at all, its value clearly lies in the fact that it offers compelling evi- 
dence for the truth that the spiritual must take primacy over the material, that 
even temporal values can be preserved only through the acceptance of eternal 
principles. Our century has learned by bitter experience the negative implica- 
tions of Our Lord’s command: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
Justice, and all these other things shall be added unto you.”—Rev. David F. Rea 
in Tue Epistie, Fall, 1951. 








Labor Looks at Labor 


P By THE EpiTors 


Reprinted from Laspor-MANAGEMENT PANEL* 


N THE Fall, 1951, issue of Labor 
and Nation Kermit Eby contrib- 
utes an article entitled “A Critical 


* Look at Labor.” Although he finds 


fault with labor on several counts, 
he insists that, in spite of his criti- 
cism, his loyalty to the hopes and 
aspirations of the men and women 
who make up American labor, both 
organized and unorganized, contin- 
ues unabated. 

One of the faults of labor today, 
says Eby, is its failure to accept self- 
criticism. Contending that no man or 
organization is mature until it both 
tolerates and encourages analysis, the 
former Director of Research and 
Education for the CIO sees too blind 
a follow-the-leader-policy on the part 
of labor. 

Labor publications are cited as an 
example. Read a couple of them, and 
once the line is understood, there is 
no particular intellectual stimulation 
in its repetition. Even the editorial 
analysis must follow the line. Few 
papers have letters to the editor. 

Mr. Eby believes “that in the long 
run growth is impossible without the 
stimulus of criticism, and any denial 
of it is indicative of fear rather than 
courage.” 
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To deny Eby’s observation, that 
labor does not welcome criticism, is 
rather difficult. But labor is not pecu- 
liar in this respect. No one enjoys 
criticism. Nor does any organization. 
It is understandable that labor has 
on many occasions assumed a holier- 
than-thou attitude. 


It is quite refreshing, then, to flip 
the pages of The Butcher Workman, 
for October, 1951, and find an edi- 
torial which indulges in some criti- 
cism of certain labor practices. 


In many sections of the country, 
laments the editorial, Butchers’ locals 
are finding it rather difficult to show 
their motion picture film, “Pursuit 
of Happiness,” to their own members 
unless -a union motion picture oper- 
ator is secured through the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Motion Picture Oper- 
ators. “In many localities the good 
members of this organization may 
be going a step too far,” observes the 
editorial. 

With a logic that is compelling the 
editorial continues: 

If the motion picture operators are 
justified in demanding that only a union 


member of their organization can op 
erate the machine to show our film, then 
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it appears that our organization would 
be justified in insisting that members of 
the motion picture operators union, 
when they purchase a whole ham from 
their butcher, should not be permitted 
to cut the ham for friends who may 
visit their homes. The bakery workers 
might well insist that if the good wife 
makes up her mind to make a batch of 
homemade bread, that the bakery work- 
ers union must first be called upon. 
The barbers union would be justified 
in insisting that mother must not cut 
the shaggy head of little Johnny, but 
must send him to a union barber shop. 
The carpenters union might issue an 
edict to the members of the trade union 
movement: “You must not replace a 
broken board in your own home—you 
must get a union carpenter to do it.” 
Such criticism is, indeed, healthy. 
Mr. Eby, we feel sure, would ap- 
prove of it. And so does the average 


citizen. 


CREATE OPPOSITION 


In pressing jurisdiction and job- 
control too far, unions create nothing 
but hatred and opposition even among 
good, faithful unionists. Not only are 
the big boys squeezed but likewise 
the little fellow. And, after all, it is 
he who is the white-haired boy of 
the movement. 


Admittedly it is difficult to deter- 
mine where the line should be drawn. 
Permitting a man to paint his own 
house may easily lead to abuses. It’s 
quite possible that he would soon be 
painting his friend’s and his friend’s 
friend’s house. In time, union painters 
would become museum pieces. 
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But admitting the difficulty doesn’t 
solve the problem. Nor should. it re 
sult in a union-job-or-no-job-at-all 
attitude. The solution demands wis- 
dom on the part of those who make 
the decisions. To follow a rule un- 
deviatingly does not require much 
statesmanship on the part of leader- 
ship. It is part of a wise leader to 
know when to say yes and when to 
say no. 

Union policy-makers know better 
than anyone else that some of their 
practices are arbitrary, indefensible 
and, oftentimes, unjust. They know 
better than anyone—except the per- 
son who has been victimized. The 
Butcher Workman reduced job-con- 
trol to an absurd conclusion if a 
union insisted, for example, that 
“mother must not cut the shaggy 
head of little Johnny.” The implica- 
tion is, of course, that everyone 
would legitimately arise in rebellion 
at such a reprehensible union demand. 
Yet many union restrictions are not 
too far removed from this “reductio 
ad absurdum.” 

Instances multiply to the point 
where the whole ridiculous situation 
becomes top-heavy and finally en- 
gulfs those who are responsible. We 
have seen that happen in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Labor should listen to 
The Butcher Workman. 

Apropos of the whole question is 
the “Statement of Ethical Practices” 
adopted by the 13th Annual Conven- 
tion of the CIO. The CIO is willing 
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to admit that there are certain abuses 
within its own ranks—just as there 
are in government, business and 
every other section of the population 
—and is willing to assume respon- 
sibility for putting its own house in 
order. 

“We in the CIO,” the resolution 
states, “have constantly been vigi- 
lant to purge our ranks of subver- 
sives and corruption, wherever they 
appear. Our organization, in ex- 
pelling eleven Communist-dominated 
unions with a membership of almost 
a million, demonstrated its devotion 
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to decency and democracy. We are 
ready to act with similar firmness 
against any evidence of corruption 
that may ever arise within our ranks. 
There is no place in the CIO for 
racketeers, for agents of racketeering 
interests, or for any criminal ele- 
ments.” 

Once such self-criticism seeps down 
into common, every-day practices and 
once not only the CIO but the AFL 
and independent unions correct such 
abuses, the entire labor movement 


will win much more respect from 
the public. 


Detailing of Natural Law 


All Catholic teaching on obstetrical morality, and also on sexual morality, is 
merely a detailed exposition of the natural law in the matter. And the natural law 
cannot be altered. The Church, as our guide in the things of God, has the duty 
and the right to declare and explain the natural law: but we could know it without 
the Church because it is written by God in the mind and heart of man. . . 


It may of course be asked why, if we could know it all without the Church, 
the Holy Father goes to the trouble of making a pronouncement on the matter. 
Even a superficial knowledge of human nature gives the answer. Though man can 
know these things by his reason alone, yet in point of fact he will fall into many 
errors in trying to get at the truth. For, as things are, man is not guided by pure 
reason, especially when strong motives of self-interest exert a powerful pull in 
the opposite direction. The voice of authority is necessary. This is more obviously 
required because a man needs certainty in these matters when he is still young 
and when his passions are strong, at an age when he has not had time to think 
these things out for himself. Indeed, few people have the time or training, even 
in the course of a long life, to elaborate for themselves the precepts of the 
natural law.—Alphonsus Bonnar, O.F.M., S.T.D., in Tue Priest, January, 1952. 











Temporal Issues in the Catholic Press 


DonaLp McDoNatp 


Reprinted from THE CatHotic JouRNALIST* 


oC the Catholic press take an active, journalistic interest in temporal 
affairs and events of the day? I believe it can, but I also believe that 
we must be quite careful in the way we show that interest. 


As matters stand now, I am afraid that a great many of us are con- 
fused concerning what is legitimate and what is illegitimate action in the 
field of official Catholic journalism. As a result, we are confusing our 
readers and confusion of readers is just about the worst thing of which a 
newspaper or an editor can be accused. 


To illustrate, I offer this statement which, unless my memory lies, will 
appear in a considerable number of Catholic diocesan newspapers during 
Catholic press month: “We undertake,” say the diocesan newspapers, “to 
give you (the readers) the Catholic viewpoint on all important events of 
the day.” 

What we are in effect saying when we say the above is this: “There is _ 
an official, Catholic viewpoint or judgment, an exclusive judgment and 
therefore binding on every Catholic (since there cannot be two contradic- 
tory Church viewpoints or judgments) ; and this judgment can be made 

on every temporal event, issue and problem of the day.” 

' In practice, as many editors will testify, this policy works out rather 
badly, and no wonder! The readers, at least the most articulate readers, 
express what all of them vaguely sense: that their Catholicism, their creed, 
does not bind them to accept the editor’s viewpoint or judgment on the 
Brannan Plan, for example; or on the State Department’s foreign policy; 
or on the relative merits of Senator Taft and General Eisenhower. The 
readers rightly resent the practice of an editor putting forward his per- 
sonal opinion as if it were Catholic or Church judgment on matters which, 
in fact, may admit of several possible opinions, all tenable and none refer- 
able to Catholic doctrine or dogma. 


This reader resentment is right because it stems from what is perhaps 
an even graver error on our part. If we are publishing an “official Catholic 
newspaper,” a designation carried by most diocesan newspapers, we not 
only represent the voice of the Church, we are the voice of the Church. 


*120 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., February, 1952. 
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As such, the editorial opinions which we express, the stands we take are, it 
seems to me, by their very nature limited to matters on which the Church, 
as Church, has taken a stand and pronounced a judgment, as well as those 
matters on which there may be a variety of ecclesiastical opinions but on 
which the Church has nct spoken definitively. (The Holy Father in his 
Holy Year address to Catholic journalists on public opinion cleafly states 
that there must be a healthy, vigorous play of public opinion on matters 
within as well as outside the Church.) ’ 

If, in practice, we take an editorial stand on American foreign policy, 
for example, we are committing the Church, whether we realize it or not, 
to a position where she cannot and will not be committed. As members 
of the American body politic, we have a right to be pro-Truman or anti- 
Truman; pro-Taft or anti-Taft; pro-Acheson or anti-Acheson; pro-this or 
anti-that; but the Church transcends all temporal structures which are, in 
Cardinal Suhard’s words, “decrepit”; and she refuses to be frozen to any 
moment in human history. She is universal; she has come to save all men; 
and she can accommodate herself quite comfortably to all societies and 
systems, so long as they do not threaten her life and her divine mission. 
When the Holy Father descended into the realm of concrete political reality 
in the Italian elections a few years ago (a rare descent as modern Church 
history will attest), he did so not because he favored one or the other of 
the Italian political parties. Rather, he instructed Italian voters because 


one of the parties, the Communist, was an immediate threat to the spiritual 
welfare of the Italian people. 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND INFORMATION 


What then? Must the Catholic press restrict itself to strictly sectarian 
or denominational or spiritual realities? Well, even that alternative is not 
as horribly narrow as it may sound. How many of us, for example, have 
been able to “keep up” with the pronouncements of Pius XII in recent 
months? How many of his addresses on the lay apostolate, sports, bank- 
ing and credit, science and religion, marital ethics have we discussed in 
our columns for the benefit of both ourselves and our readers? And inci- 
dentally, if we wish to learn how to approach a discussion of sports or 
banking or labor-management “co-determination,” we have no better 
teacher than the Holy Father, who is very careful not to identify the Church 
with this or that particular solution to a particular temporal problem. 

Despite the great amount of solid journalistic work which still waits 
to be accomplished in the elucidation and interpretation of spiritual and 
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officially Catholic matters, I hglieve there is a way in which we can also 
be of positive service to our readers on the temporal plane. 

Jacques Maritain, in his appendix to True Humanism, indicates what | 
believe to be an admirable method by which we can intelligently concern 
both ourselves and our readers in temporal affairs and issues without at 
the same time committing the gross error of abusing the Catholicism of our 
readers by the illicit and willy-nilly crossing of the line between temporal 
and spiritual reality. 

Maritain thinks that the denominational Catholic newspaper, or what 
we would call the “official diocesan newspaper,” “should contain two clearly 
and explicitly distinct sections: one called Catholic action . . . and one 
called information .. .” 

The first section would be concerned with Catholic doctrine in both its 
speculative values and in its practical incidence in the temporal. 

The second, or “informational” section of the publication, “would show 
as fully as possible the diversity of standpoints natural . . . to a properly 
temporal and cultural order. In this section,” says Maritain, “the reader 
should, by means of a review of the press, of inquiries, of correspondence, 
of an ‘open forum,’ etc., be made aware of the whole span of the attitudes. 
taken up by men today, and notably by Catholics, in the purely secular 
field, in political and social activities, national and international ones, as 
in those of esthetics and literature, in painting or music, or the scientific 
activities of the hour.” 


Ricorous OBJECTIVITY 


Maritain adds that he is “in no illusion” on the point that it will re- 
quire “vigilance” of almost “heroic” quality for a Catholic editor of an 
officially Catholic newspaper to “watch over the rigorous objectivity of 
this information section, to eliminate strictly everything with a more or 
less tendentious inspiration, and to keep it rigorously distinct from that of 
Catholic action.” But, he adds, certainly a “Christian journalist is .. . 
capable of it.” 

As Catholic journalists, all of us are surely aware of how inadequately 
the secular press, too often only commercially inspired, “covers” not only 
the religious reality in our communities but also the temporal events. I 
believe we can win a greater respect and a more intense following from 
our readers if, in addition to improving in depth our religious coverage, 
we open up in our publications a distinct informational section. By pre- 
senting to our readers the variety of possible “positions” that can be 
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taken on temporal affairs of the day, and by supplying them, in addition, 
with basic information which all too often is not found in the commercial 
daily press, we can develop real journals of use to our readers in both the 
temporal and spiritual orders. 


What appeal we lack in recency and immediacy, since we are not in 
daily contact with our readers, can be more than compensated by more 
intelligent editing, deeper thought and finer writing, with a whole week to 
prepare each issue of our publications. 


With a genuinely objective information section in our newspapers, we 
can cover (by giving both information and the play of opinions) such 
delicate matters as local strikes, the removal of MacArthur, or the quali- 
fications of a Taft or Eisenhower, and through such coverage we will give 
our readers realistic journalism; as long as in the so doing, we recognize 
the distinction between the temporal and spiritual orders and honor that 
distinction in actual practice. 


An Organic Society 


It must be recognized that private enterprise cannot be wholly free, that the 
State has obligations to the community which justifies a degree of benevolent 
control of private enterprise. But it is essential that that State control and inter- 
ference be limited to the minimum, and that the fullest encouragement be given to 
the formation of vocational groups in the community which will be urged to take 
an active part in the carrying on of the life of the nation; that these groups 
should be looked to for advice and help by the State on every question to which 
they can make a contribution from their special knowledge and experience. Thus 
in the sphere of industrial relations free negotiation between employers’ and 
workers’ vocational bodies should be relied upon for securing industrial harmony 
rather than government compulsion or control. The State should be built on the 
concept of the dignity of the individual and the family, and further, upon groups 
of individuals organized vocationally—Edward A. McGuire in the Irish MontHLY, 
October, 1951. 








Editorials 





Challenge by the 
Australian Bishops 


[s THE course of a strong joint- 
pastoral issued during the fall, the 
Catholic Hierarchy of Australia asks 
a very remarkable question: “/s there 
any valid moral reason why we should 
strive for the survival of Australia as 
@ nation predominantly European?” 
Surely a strange question to ask in 
the year when Australia is celebrating 
the Golden Jubilee of its federation 
into a Commonwealth in 1901. 

The Bishops bring cold comfort to 
those who would find an affirmative 
answer to their question in the Com- 
monwealth’s half-century of progress. 
They say: 

' The moral justification of Australia’s 
survival will not be found in Australia’s 
own achievement. This achievement, 
great in many respects, has been marred 
in others by manifestations of human 
frailty of which we can hardly be proud. 

We have refused to populate this 
country. Contraception has ravaged our 
population. We have denuded the land 
and crowded our people into great cit- 
ies. Nor will the necessary justification 
be found in any false assumption of 
racial superiority which too often un- 
derlines the so-called White Australia 
Policy. 

Strong medicine, this; and bitter 
medicine, too. But the Bishops feel 
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that the crisis facing their country is 
too grave, and its ills too deep, for 
anything less drastic. 

The crisis that the Bishops’ pas- 
toral outlines arises out of the immi- 
nent collapse of the foundations upon 
which white supremacy and the colo- 
nial system have been built. The sys- 
tem rested upon three main bases: 
the superior material civilization and 
technology of the white world; its 
military might as compared to the 
non-white world; and its supposed 
mental superiority. The colored peo- 
ples of the East have acquired enough 
of our technology and have enough 
men under arms to make our military 
superiority dubious, or at least to 
make military victory a terribly cost- 
ly affair. Without the military basis, 
our assumed mental superiority does 
not impress them; and consequently, 
they are threatening the overthrow of 
our civilization. We may see these 
consequences somewhat remotely; the 
Australians are confronted with the 
armed millions of Asiatic Commun 
ists almost toe to toe. 

Asia is not yet lost, however, but 
there is only one thing that can save 
it for the free world. There is one 
answer to the dilemma: the Christian 
answer. The Western world must re- 
activate its Christian heritage, and 
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match the challenge of Communism 
by the greater and more striking chal- 
lenge of Christianity. There is need 
of “ a great act of international char- 
ity which challenges the imagination, 
the moral worth and the essential 
Christianity of Western statesmen 


» and the Western peoples.” It must be 


based upon a realization that the 
most remote Asian peasant is a 
brother to the citizens of the West.” 

The crisis that faces Australia in 
the Southeast Pacific faces us today in 
Korea. God knows where it may face 
us tomorrow. What we know is that 
in this crisis there is no longer room 
for racism anywhere—whether in 
Hong Kong or Singapore, Melbourne 
or Cicero, Illinois.—INTERRACIAL RE- 
view, New York, N. Y., November, 
1951. 


Curbs on Sale of Smut 
a many parents are be- 


coming increasingly concerned 
about the quantity of indecent litera- 
ture currently on sale and are seek- 
ing ways and means to protect their 
children from contact with this type 
of reading material. Previous efforts 
in this field have not met with con- 
spicuous success. A few parish or- 
ganizations have tried to clean up 
offending newsstands in their respec- 
tive neighborhoods, but these efforts 
are usually poorly organized and are 
of short duration. 
A few lawyers in Washington are 
now considering the possibility of 
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suggesting legislation that might curb 
the evil, so far as the sale of books, 
and particularly pocket books, is con- 
cerned. A board of three responsible 
citizens would be set up in a muni- 
cipaiity. It would be the duty of the 
board to consider all books offered 
for sale or rental, and to classify them 
as suitable for “open sale,” or for 
“restricted sale.” An “open sale” 
book could be purchased by anyone. 
A “restricted sale” book could be sold 
only in a licensed bookstore, and 
could not be sold or rented to a per- 
son under eighteen years of age. 

In classifying any book for “re- 
stricted sale,” the review board would 
consider the likelihood that minors 
may be unwisely or wrongfully in- 
fluenced or morally corrupted by 
books, including pictorial illustra- 
tions or photographs, with or with- 
out reading material in the English 
or other languages, which have to do 
with matters of sex, violence, treason, 
crime, perversion, or other subjects 
not suitable for minors. 

Any violation of this regulation 
would result in a fine or prison sen- 
tence. The license of the bookstore 
might also be revoked. 

This is only one possible sugges- 
tion for legislative action. The basic 
plan could be improved or amended 
at will, provided only that its essen- 
tial feature, a restriction on the sale 
or rental of indecent literature to 
minors, was retained. It is very 
likely that parents everywhere will 
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officially Catholic matters, I bflieve there is a way in which we can also 
be of positive service to our readers on the temporal plane. 

Jacques Maritain, in his appendix to True Humanism, indicates what I 
believe to be an admirable method by which we can intelligently concern 
both ourselves and our readers in temporal affairs and issues without at 
the same time committing the gross error of abusing the Catholicism of our 
readers by the illicit and willy-nilly crossing of the line between temporal 
and spiritual reality. 

Maritain thinks that the denominational Catholic newspaper, or what 
we would call the “official diocesan newspaper,” “should contain two clearly 
and explicitly distinct sections: one called Catholic action . . . and one 
called information .. .” 

The first section would be concerned with Catholic doctrine in both its 
speculative values and in its practical incidence in the temporal. 

The second, or “informational” section of the publication, “would show 
as fully as possible the diversity of standpoints natural . . . to a properly 
temporal and cultural order. In this section,” says Maritain, “the reader 
should, by means of a review of the press, of inquiries, of correspondence, 
of an ‘open forum,’ etc., be made aware of the whole span of the attitudes 
taken up by men today, and notably by Catholics, in the purely secular 
field, in political and social activities, national and international ones, as 
in those of esthetics and literature, in painting or music, or the scientific 
activities of the hour.” 


Ricorous OBJECTIVITY 


Maritain adds that he is “in no illusion” on the point that it will re- 
quire “vigilance” of almost “heroic” quality for a Catholic editor of an 
officially Catholic newspaper to “watch over the rigorous objectivity of 
this information section, to eliminate strictly everything with a more or 
less tendentious inspiration, and to keep it rigorously distinct from that of 
Catholic action.” But, he adds, certainly a “Christian journalist is .. . 
capable of it.” 

As Catholic journalists, all of us are surely aware of how inadequately 
the secular press, too often only commercially inspired, “covers” not only 
the religious reality in our communities but also the temporal events. I 
believe we can win a greater respect and a more intense following from 
our readers if, in addition to improving in depth our religious coverage, 
we open up in our publications a distinct informational section. By pre- 
senting to our readers the variety of possible “positions” that can be 
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taken on temporal affairs of the day, and by supplying them, in addition, 
with basic information which all too often is not found in the commercial 
daily press, we can develop real journals of use to our readers in both the 
temporal and spiritual orders. 


What appeal we lack in recency and immediacy, since we are not in 
daily contact with our readers, can be more than compensated by more 
intelligent editing, deeper thought and finer writing, with a whole week to 
prepare each issue of our publications. 


With a genuinely objective information section in our newspapers, we 
can cover (by giving both information and the play of opinions) such 
delicate matters as local strikes, the removal of MacArthur, or the quali- 
fications of a Taft or Eisenhower, and through such coverage we will give 
our readers realistic journalism; as long as in the so doing, we recognize 
the distinction between the temporal and spiritual orders and honor that 
distinction in actual practice. 


An Organic Society 


It must be recognized that private enterprise cannot be wholly free, that the 
State has obligations to the community which justifies a degree of benevolent 
control of private enterprise. But it is essential that that State control and inter- 
ference be limited to the minimum, and that the fullest encouragement be given to 
the formation of vocational groups in the community which will be urged to take 
an active part in the carrying on of the life of the nation; that these groups 
should be looked to for advice and help by the State on every question to which 
they can make a contribution from their special knowledge and experience. Thus 
in the sphere of industrial relations free negotiation between employers’ and 
workers’ vocational bodies should be relied upon for securing industrial harmony 
rather than government compulsion or control. The State should be built on the 
concept of the dignity of the individual and the family, and further, upon groups 
of individuals organized vocationally—Edward A. McGuire in the Intsh MONTHLY, 
October, 1951. 
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Challenge by the 
Australian Bishops 


| THE course of a strong joint- 
pastoral issued during the fall, the 
Catholic Hierarchy of Australia asks 
a very remarkable question: “/s there 
any valid moral reason why we should 
strive for the survival of Australia as 
a nation predominanily European?” 
Surely a strange question to ask in 
the year when Australia is celebrating 
the Golden Jubilee of its federation 
into a Commonwealth in 1901. 

The Bishops bring cold comfort to 
those who would find an affirmative 
answer to their question in the Com- 
monwealth’s half-century of progress. 
They say: 

The moral justification of Australia’s 
survival will not be found in Australia’s 
own achievement. This achievement, 
great in many respects, has been marred 
in others by manifestations of human 
frailty of which we can hardly be proud. 

We have refused to populate this 
country. Contraception has ravaged our 
population. We have denuded the land 
and crowded our people into great cit- 
ies. Nor will the necessary justification 
be found in any false assumption of 
racial superiority which too often un- 
derlines the so-called White Australia 
Policy. 

Strong medicine, this; and bitter 
medicine, too. But the Bishops feel 
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that the crisis facing their country is 
too grave, and its ills too deep, for 
anything less drastic. 

The crisis that the Bishops’ pas- 
toral outlines arises out of the immi- 
nent collapse of the foundations upon 
which white supremacy and the colo- 
nial system have been built. The sys- 
tem rested upon three main bases: 
the superior material civilization and 
technology of the white world; its 
military might as compared to the 
non-white world; and its supposed 
mental superiority. The colored peo- 
ples of the East have acquired enough 
of our technology and have enough 
men under arms to make our military 
superiority dubious, or at least to 
make military victory a terribly cost- 
ly affair. Without the military basis, 
our assumed mental superiority does 
not impress them; and consequently, 
they are threatening the overthrow of 
our civilization. We may see these 
consequences somewhat remotely; the 
Australians are confronted with the 
armed millions of Asiatic Commun 
ists almost toe to toe. 

Asia is not yet lost, however, but 
there is only one thing that can save 
it for the free world. There is one 
answer to the dilemma: the Christian 
answer. The Western world must re- 
activate its Christian heritage, and 
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match the challenge of Communism 
by the greater and more striking chal- 
lenge of Christianity. There is need 
of “ a great act of international char- 
ity which challenges the imagination, 
the moral worth and the essential 
Christianity of Western statesmen 
and the Western peoples.” It must be 
based upon a realization that the 
most remote Asian peasant is a 
brother to the citizens of the West.” 

The crisis that faces Australia in 
the Southeast Pacific faces us today in 
Korea. God knows where it may face 
us tomorrow. What we know is that 
in this crisis there is no longer room 
for racism anywhere—whether in 
Hong Kong or Singapore, Melbourne 
or Cicero, Illinois.—INTERRACIAL RE- 
view, New York, N. Y., November, 
1951. 


Curbs on Sale of Smut 
— many parents are be- 


coming increasingly concerned 
about the quantity of indecent litera- 
ture currently on sale and are seek- 
ing ways and means to protect their 
children from contact with this type 
of reading material. Previous efforts 
in this field have not met with con- 
spicuous success. A few parish or- 
ganizations have tried to clean up 
offending newsstands in their respec- 
tive neighborhoods, but these efforts 
are usually poorly organized and are 
of short duration. 
A few lawyers in Washington are 
now considering the possibility of 
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suggesting legislation that might curb 
the evil, so far as the sale of books, 
and particularly pocket books, is con- 
cerned. A board of three responsible 
citizens would be set up in a muni- 
cipality. It would be the duty of the 
board to consider all books offered 
for sale or rental, and to classify them 
as suitable for “open sale,” or for 
“restricted sale.” An “open sale” 
book could be purchased by anyone. 
A “restricted sale” book could be sold 
only in a licensed bookstore, and 
could not be sold or rented to a per- 
son under eighteen years of age. 

In classifying any book for “re- 
stricted sale,” the review board would 
consider the likelihood that minors 
may be unwisely or wrongfully in- 
fluenced or morally corrupted by 
books, including pictorial illustra- 
tions or photographs, with or with- 
out reading material in the English 
or other languages, which have to do 
with matters of sex, violence, treason, 
crime, perversion, or other subjects 
not suitable for minors. 

Any violation of this regulation 
would result in a fine or prison sen- 
tence. The license of the bookstore 
might also be revoked. 

This is only one possible sugges- 
tion for legislative action. The basic 
plan could be improved or amended 
at will, provided only that its essen- 
tial feature, a restriction on the sale 
or rental of indecent literature to 
minors, was retained. It is very 


likely that parents everywhere will 
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soon demand action to halt the sale 
and distribution of reading material 
that is certain to do immense harm 
to the nation’s youth—THE MAGnIFI- 
cat, Manchester, N. H., October, 
1951. 


That All May Be One 


HAT is the answer? Can Cath- 

olics and Protestants dissolve 
their differences and merge into a 
supra-divisional, unsectarian sort of 
religion in which certain elements of 
both faiths would be retained and 
others discarded? To an outsider, to 
one who does not understand the 
meaning of faith, of the uniqueness 
of the message of Jesus such a solu- 
tion could be imagined. But to both 
Catholics and Protestants alike it 
would be a purely imaginary and 
fanciful solution. 

There can be no super-church. Al- 
though there is, theoretically, nothing 
to prevent the formation of a world- 
government according to the demo- 
cratic process, a world-church created 
by the consensus of the people is not 
even theoretically possible. Such a 
thing would never be acceptable to the 
Christians, who believe that Christ 
Himself is the creator and sole origi- 
nator of the true religion. In the 
viewpoint of these people the world- 
church already exists and has existed 
since the crucifixion, and the Church 
which Christ founded was truly escha- 
tological, destined to embrace not 
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only all peoples but all times as well. 

Now it is strange that although the 
truly believing Protestant is convinced 
that Christ’s Church has already been 
established and is indeed the Church 
to which all the world should belong, 
he is not prepared, nowadays at least, 
to declare that his own denomination 
is that Church. Rather, in the atmos- 
phere of tolerance which surrounds 
Protestantism in the United States, a 
Protestant looks upon his own de- 
nomination as merely one aspect, or 
one branch, or one expression, of 
that vague universal “church” which 
in some fashion owes its origin to 
Christ and which is rather loosely 
called Christian. 

It seems clear, then, that if unity 
is to be achieved among Christian 
denominations, it cannot be gained 
within this vague and cloudy atmos- 
phere of multiple denominations each 
claiming to represent and to embody 
a legitimate interpretation of the mes- 
sage of Christ. Here unity is impossi- 
ble. Here is possible only a continu- 
ing, indefinite multiplication of fur- 
ther denominations, which would re- 
sult ultimately in the dissolution of 
Christendom. 

But while few Protestants nowadays 
would consider their own church as 
the exclusively valid representative 
of Christ on earth, there is not a 
Catholic under the sun who is not 
imbued with this consciousness that 
his Church is the true Church of 
Christ. In fact, there has never been 
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a time, before or after the Reforma- 
tion, when the Catholic Church did 
not possess this self-consciousness. 
Nor can any thinking Protestant in- 
dulge the hope that this exclusiveness 
will ever cease to be an essential char- 
acteristic of the Roman Church, for 
as time goes on it becomes not less 
but more evident. 

If, therefore, there can be no super- 
church, and there is no consciousness 
on the part of any single Protestant 
sect of being the sole true religion, 
how can unity among Christians ever 
be effected except by a return of all 
Protestants to the Catholic fold? 
There is no other road to unity, no 
other realistic solution, no other 
answer. 

Unfortunately, when this assertion 
is made, and no matter how calmly 
it is made, arguments flare and char- 
ity suffers. But need it be so? Is 
there no merit in the claim, no truth 
in the assertion? If Protestants would 
only listen, if they would only grant 
us a hearing, if they would only turn 
back with us the pages of history and 
see for what strange reasons we got 
separated in the first place, if they 
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would only give us the benefit of the 
doubt and accept our sincerity, if 
they would for once cease to look 
upon the abuses in the Catholic 
Church and consider its essential 
holiness and its surpassing strength, 
if they would only realize that the 
love of Catholics for Jesus Christ is 
a love often more intimate and more 
compelling and more self-sacrificing 
than their own, perhaps they, and we, 
would be disposed to discuss without 
rancor the great question of Christian 
unity, and the reunion of all Chris- 
tians in the Faith of Christ would not 
seem so remote. 

And on our side? We must be 
willing to concede the great good 
that is to be found among Protest- 
ants, the virtues that come to light 
among them, especially the immense 
trust and confidence they have in the 
Lord. We know the singularly, almost 
miraculqusly, clean lives so many of 
them lead. And we know that while 
we ourselves are secure in our faith, 
they sometimes outstrip us in good 
works and are a reproach to us.— 
Tue Recorp, Louisville, Ky., Jan. 5, 
1952. 


Until the End of Time 


Empires and kingdoms and nations come and go; dynasties disappear; 
civil governments are overturned; everything merely human has its day, 
eventually to fall by the weight of corrupt nature. Only one institution re- 
mains, unchanged in its constitution, unbroken in its traditions, surviving 
through all catastrophies and cataclysms, and that is the Church of Christ. 
—Bishop Hunt in Tue Epistte, Fall, 1951. 








Documentation 








The Future of Australia 


The annual Social Justice Statement issued by the Australian Hierarchy, 
September 2, 1951. 


INTRODUCTION 


N the annual Social Justice Statements which have already been pub- 

lished, we have addressed ourselves to the social problems of this country 
and endeavored to apply the precepts of the Moral Law to the current cir- 
cumstances of our own community. 

We have based all of the proposals which we have made upon the eternal 
principles of the Moral Law. In addition, we have assumed that the appli- 
cation of these principles in this country would depend on the free choice 
of the Australian people. 

This second assumption, however, can no longer be taken for granted. 

The great issue which faces the Australian people today is whether Aus- 
tralia will survive as a nation of European origin and of Christian culture 
beyond what, in the view of history, would be but a few years. 

The moral problem associated with this issue is whether Australia de- 
serves to survive. 

The practical question which arises from this issue is to determine the 
policies, the means, by which survival can be ensured. 

'+ No living Australian can afford to divorce himself from a consideration 
of these problems. In this case at least, the judgment which a people will 
bring on itself by apathy, narrowness and selfishness will certainly be death, 
accompanied perhaps by the violent physical convulsions of military con- 
quest and alien occupation. 


I 
Australia’s Independence 


The survival of Australia as an independent nation for the fifty years 
since Federation must appear as an historical anomaly. To the north of 
Australia lie a thousand million people suffering from a dreadful poverty 
which must be seen to be realized. In this Australian sub-continent of Asia 
there live a few paltry millions of Europeans who, in the very worst times 
and at the very lowest standards, have lived a life which to the downtrodden 
inhabitants of Asia would seem to be one of unbelievable ease and comfort. 

How was it that a few million Australians maintained their independence 
and their comfort in the face of such a set of circumstances? 
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The reasons were never far to seek. They had little to do with the efforts 
or the policies or even the valor of the Australians themselves. The inde- 
pendence of Australia was made possible by a conjunction of three factors 
over which Australia had little or no control. 


Miurrary, PouiticAL AND Economic Factors 


The first factor was military. It was the fact that the nations of South- 
East Asia—India, Burma, Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies, the Philippines 
—were physically controlled by one or other of the Western Powers. A 
glance at the map will at once indicate how the European armies acted as 
a military bulwark shielding Australia from the grim facts of Asia—colon- 
ialism, poverty, oppression. 

The second factor was political. Europe’s domination was the. result not 
only of Europe’s military strength, but of Asia’s political weakness. Through- 
out Asia there were indeed nationalist movements struggling for freedom. 
But until a few years ago they were weak and divided; and it was because of 
this weakness and division that the European nations were able to maintain 
their power. 

The final factor was economic. Even had they been free and capable of 
pursuing their own political aims, the Asian people would not have been able 
successfully to invade Australia. Modern war is based on industrial power. 
Yet, with the exception of Japan, in the whole of Asia there was no industrial 
economy which could have provided the arms and the ships which a Pacific 
war would have required. 

Today, all these three factors have disappeared. It would be suicidal for 
Australians to behave as if they were still in existence. 

In the six brief years since the end of the Second World War, European 
military power has disappeared from Asia. The British have left India and 
Burma and barely maintain their enfeebled grip on Malaya. The French 
have acknowledged the self-government of Indo-China now known as Viet- 
nam; the Dutch have withdrawn from Indonesia. 

As the military picture is thus transformed, so the political scene has 
been revolutionized. New Asian nation-states, potentially great and powerful, 
with large populations and great undeveloped economic resources, have 
been established. Pakistan, India, Burma, Siam, Viet-nam, Indonesia, the 
Philippines act now as independent States and no longer as colonies in sub- 
jection to European rule. 

Finally, industrialization has begun on the mainland of Asia. In one 
great area alone—Manchuria—whose population grew in a few years from 
thirty to forty-two million people, there exists already a heavy industry 
which is capable of sustaining a war effort on a modern scale. 

The return of Japan to the field of international action restores still an- 
other industrial economy to the resources of Asia. 

It is, therefore, abundantly clear that all of the factors which combined 
to preserve the independence of Australia, as we have known it, have com- 
pletely disappeared. Their place has been taken by new factors which, taken 
together, make the simple physical survival of Australia extremely uncertain 
even in the lifetime of the present generation. 
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Emergence of Asia 


In what sense does the emergence of Asia threaten Australia? 

The growing ambition of the Asian peoples for independence and na- 
tional self-expression must command the sympathy of all Christian people. 
The genuine religious instinct and the deep reverence for family ties which 
are typical of so many of Asia’s peoples contain notable lessons for the 
Western races which, in too many cases, have abandoned religion as well 
as the sacredness of family relations. 

Equally just and deserving of support is the determination of Asia’s 
national movements to put an end to the exploitation of the peasantry and 
to ensure that the land belongs to the people. It is noteworthy that wherever 
these movements are genuinely national, and where they do not use national- 
ism to disguise sinister policies, the agrarian revolution which they have 
started is based upon the demand for ownership of the soil by individuals and 
by families. This middle way between the excesses of private monopoly on 
the one hand and State collectivism on the other is completely in harmony 
with Christian tradition and should command the support of Christian people. 
With this policy Australia has no quarrel. 


SEEDS OF WAR 


There are features, however, of the Asian situation which are less de- 
sirable and which do carry within themselves the seeds of war and aggression. 

The first of these is the tremendous pressure of Asia’s millions upon 
Asia’s undeveloped resources. This results in poverty on an immense scale, 
and predisposes the rulers of the new nations to look with covetous eyes 
on the empty spaces of countries like Australia. 

The second factor is that too many of the leaders of Asia’s new nations 
have imbibed the very doctrines of expansionist nationalism against which 
they themselves have rebelled. To exaggerated nationalism of this type a 
weak nation is a standing temptation. Because of its own under-popula- 
tion and under-development, Australia must inevitably attract those nation- 
alist Asian regimes which are on the look-out for prestige and are able to 
harness the martial energies of the hungry millions behind them. 

The third—and greatest immediate—danger to Australia arises from 
the swift southward march of Communism to the very northern borders of 
this country. Communism has taken China by military conquest, and, using 
China’s military power, it presses today upon India, Burma, Viet-nam, 
Indonesia, the Philippines and other Asian lands. The logical completion 
of Communism’s conquest of Asia—the greatest military conquest in his- 
tory—is the reunding-off of Communism’s Asian empire by the inclusion 
of Australia. 

The nature of Asian Communism is often misunderstood. Almost as 
often it is deliberately misrepresented. 

The Australian people have been made aware, by the bitter experience 
of the past few years, of the way in which the Communist Party uses the 
industrial unions to develop political strikes by fastening upon industrial 
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grievances which in many cases are genuine. So, in the different circum- 
stances of Asia, Communism has fastened itself upon the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Asian peoples for national independence, land reform and 
higher living standards. 

The fact that these aspirations are in themselves legitimate does not 
lessen the evil of Communism, or the danger which it represents not only 
to the Western world but to the Asian people themselves. 


ComMMUNISM IN ASIA 


Nor is it true, as it is sometimes said, that Communism in Asia is a 
different thing from Communism in Russia. There is not a shred of evi- 
dence to show that Chinese Communism is not totally subservient to the 
Kremlin. Nor would the danger which Communism presents to the whole 
world be greatly lessened if the two regimes were really independent of 
each other. They are both founded upon the same evil principles, and 
these principles must issue in the same evil policies. 

The aim of Communism is the military and political conquest of the 
entire world. Asian Communism’s part in the master plan is to unfurl the 
Red Flag over the Pacific and Indian Oceans. This includes the conquest 
of Australia. 

To sum up: The seemingly impregnable bulwarks behind which Aus- 
tralia sheltered in the past have been torn down. The vacuum thus created 
is being filled by powerful forces which will be driven either by land 
hunger or by nationalism or by Communism to expand until they have 
overrun and subdued this country. 

The indefinite survival of the Australia that we know can no longer be 
taken for granted. 


Ill é 
Survival as a European Nation 


Is there any valid moral reason why we should strive for the survival 
of Australia as a nation predominantly European? The answer to this 
question is all-important. 

The moral justification of Australia’s survival will not simply be found 
in Australia’s own achievement. This achievement, great in many respects, 
has been marred in others by manifestations of human frailty of which we 
can hardly be proud. We have refused to populate this country. Contra- 
ception has ravaged our population. We have denuded the land and crowded 
our people into great cities. The instinct for honest work is under constant 
attack from habits of thought and practices which treat work as an evil 
thing. The glaring threat of Communist subversion has been unable to 
rescue the masses from their apathy. 

Nor will the necessary justification be found in any false assumption of 
ee superiority, which too often underlies the so-called White Australia 

olicy. 

In fairness, it should be admitted that there is merit in the economic 
argument which has been used to justify this policy—that the mass migra- 
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tion of Asian peoples to Australia might be used by sinister forces to estab- 
lish a cheap labor market to the detriment both of native Australians and 
of the newcomers. The absolute exclusion of Asian migrants has little rela- 
tion, however, to this economic argument and can hardly be justified. 


A CurisTIAN NATION 


In the last analysis, there is only one valid argument which will evoke 
the great sacrifice which will be needed to preserve Australia as a nation 
of primarily European texture. With all its defects, Australia is still to a 
considerable degree a Christian country. The program of European migra- 
tion which is already under way will add greatly to the strength of the 
Christian elements in this country. If these European migrants are prop- 
erly absorbed into the Australian community, within a century Australia 
can become a great Christian commonwealth. A Christian nation located 
so close to Asia as Australia is, could be a major force in the conversion of 
Asia to Christianity. The fact that Australia is at present a small nation 
does not disqualify it from such a providential destiny. The tiny Irish nation, 
because it possessed a strong and living faith, has been able throughout 
the centuries to exercise an apostolic influence throughout the world out 
of all proportion to its size. 

But if Australia were absorbed by Asia within the next twenty years, 
it would be the absorption of a nation the basis of whose institutions is 
still largely Christian by peoples who, through no fault of their own, are 
still pagan. It would be the elimination of a Christian culture by a pagan 
culture. 

This concept of Australia’s historic destiny—that an Australian Chris- 
_ tian commonwealth should play a major part in the conversion of Asia— 
‘demands that Australians should make every effort to ensure the survival 
of the country. To those who reject the supernatural as a guiding light in 
human events, such a plea will be meaningless. To those who believe in 
the primacy of the things of the spirit, and who believe that the greatest 
blessing which could come to Asia would be its conversion to a living 
Christianity, this concept justifies the greatest sacrifices to ensure Aus- 
tralia’s survival. 


IV 
Duty Towards Asia 


It is clear, however, that the Christian culture of Australia will not be 
saved if it is only nominally Christian. A nominal Christianity will brand 
us as Pharisees and hypocrites in the eyes of Asia. It will evoke only 
cynicism in the eyes of Australians themselves. 

Is there a touchstone by which the true depths of Australia’s Christian 
spirit can be gauged by Asian and Australian alike? 

There is. As ever, the Christian spirit of a people will be judged by the 
charity which it manifests. No statement from Holy Scripture is so direct 
and unequivocal as this. “If any man say: I love God, and hateth his brother; 
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he is a liar. For he that loveth not his brother whom he seeth, how can he 
love God Whom he seeth not?” 

As a Christian people, and as part of the Western world, our duty 
towards Asia is clear. Asia suffers from an unbelievable poverty among its 
hundreds of millions of people. In South and South-East Asia—those regions 
with which through the simple facts of geography we are most intimately 
connected—the great scourges of poverty, of starvation and of disease have 
reached depths which Europeans cannot begin to visualize. 

Yet, it is not that South and South-East Asia do not possess the resources 
from which their teeming millions can be maintained. “The human and 
material resources of the area are large enough to solve its problems,” 
declared the Commonwealth Consultative Committee (representing, among 
others, a number of Asian Governments) which evolved the Colombo Plan. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES 


What is needed to enable Asia to maintain its millions is the develop- 
ment of its own great untapped resources. Asia’s need is to bring under 
cultivation great tracts of land at present untouched by the plough, to 
irrigate lands with insufficient rainfall, to increase industrial power capacity, 
to expand and develop the present rudimentary transport services, to pro- 
vide the beginnings of the industrial plant which Asia lacks, and to train 
technical experts in the skills which will be needed to achieve all these 
things. 

How is Asia to achieve this immense transformation? 

The pre-requisite is the inflow of capital on a very great scale—a scale 
which has been set down by experts at hundreds of millions of pounds. 
Because it is so underdeveloped, Asia cannot provide its own capital. The 
Western world, on the other hand, possesses the resources with which the 
development of Asia could be begun. The investment of a portion of the 
surpluses of the Western world in Asia—not to secure the exorbitant profits 
of the past but to ensure that Asia can maintain her people—is one of the 
methods by which the crying problem of Asia’s poverty can be solved. 


INTERNATIONAL CHARITY 


We wish therefore to stress the need for a great act of international 
charity which challenges the imagination, the moral worth and the essen- 
tial Christianity of Western statesmen and of the Western peoples to whom 
they are responsible. 

It is heartening to realize that the Western world has already begun to 
realize its historic responsibilities in this regard. 

President Truman in the now famous Point IV of his Inaugural Address 
pledged himself to the principles of which we speak. Various expert bodies 
in the United States have recommended the precise program we have put 
forward, not so much for the moral reasons which should be utterly com- 
pelling for Christians, but because of the sheer necessities of foreign policy. 

The British Commonwealth, in the Colombo Plan, has pledged itself to 
invest two billion pounds sterling to develop the backward economies of 
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South and South-East Asia. As part and parcel of this joint contribution, 

Australia’s commitment is ten million pounds a year for a number of years, 
All of this is but a beginning in the mammoth task involved in the 

development of Asia’s resources, so that Asia’s people may be fed. 

This program will be carried through for high moral reasons of Chris- 
tian charity—or it will not be carried through at all. 

If it is left to business interest operating for private profit, it will not 
be undertaken at all, for the returns will not be as great as those which 
can be obtained elsewhere. Nor would Asia accept this type of business 
investment, of which it has had so many bitter experiences. e 

If it is left to politicians, as distinct from world statesmen, it may well 
be that, if the military power of international Communism were eliminated, 
the nations most involved in the program would forget their obligations. It 
is not to their credit that these obligations were assumed so late in the day, 
largely through fear of Communism. It would be unjust, immoral and dis- 
astrous if, with the elimination of Communism, the obligations and the prom- 
ises were once again forgotten or ignored. 


Must REALIzE Duty 


The salvation of Asia—and the consequent preservation of this country— 
will be achieved only if the Western World continues to realize its duty in 
Christian charity to the poor and oppressed people of that great continent; 
only if it acts in the knowledge that this is a moral issue and not primarily 
an economic or a political matter. 

Australia’s task is clear. 

The Australian people must realize that the life or death of their own 
country is involved in the life or death of millions of Asian people. 

They must rapidly develop their own country so that it will have the re- 
sources to play the part which its nearness warrants in the great constructive 
revolution which Asia needs. Here again, for the development of Australia, 
Christian charity on an international plane is demanded towards Europe’s 
migrant peoples who long to make a new beginning under the Southern 
Cross. If we refuse to accept the needy millions of Europe because it may , 
possibly involve some temporary lowering of our own living standards, we 
shall discover that in our selfish attempt to hoard everything for ourselves 
we have doomed Australia to destruction and lost everything we value. 


Pusiic OPINION 


Australians must raise the level of public opinion within their commun- 
ity and thus automatically demand a higher level in public life. Thus, when 
great financial sacrifices must be made in the interests of our Asian neigh- 
bours, no vested interest or sectional group will be allowed to stand in the 
way. 

They must arouse the public conscience of the Western world, convinc- 
ing it that the most remote Asian peasant is a brother to the citizens of the 
West and entitled to their fraternal aid. 

Unless all of these things are done, Australia will not survive. 


. 
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V 
Conclusion 


In conclusion, it should be clearly understood by all, by the political 
leaders of the community and by the peoples whom they represent, that the 
very life of the nation is at stake, and that it will be an immediate issue 
every day for at least the next decade. 

In this crisis. the nation cannot afford the luxury of internecine party 
strife, or the conflict of sectional interests which continually subordinate the 
public interest to their own immediate financial gain. 

In this crisis, divisions which might be tolerated in normal times will cer- 
tainly destroy us. Mediocrity, that fatal inability of a people to rise to the 
heights of sacrifice which a crisis demands, will certainly destroy us. 

Under God, it is only greatness—of mind, of heart, of spirit—which will 
save a nation endangered as Australia is today. 


Appeal to General Franco 


The French text of this memorandum, defending the principles of free trade 
unionism, appeared in the August, 1951 issue of Labor, official organ of 
the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions. 


AITHFUL to its traditions, the International Federation of Christian 

Trade Unions, which, from its founding more than thirty years ago, 
has consistently defended the economic and social interests of workers, 
has always borne witness to its unswerving attachment to the principle of 
free trade unionism. It has opposed every authoritarian tendency, whether 
from the left or right, and has not hesitated to sacrifice the most cherished 
friendships to the principle of freedom. Very often it has found itself 
alone in the fight, while others, for reasons of political expediency, were 
denying their principles. 

Freedom of association is an inalienable natural right. By his very 
nature, man is not sufficient to himself. He is obliged to join with others 
because he needs them, and because his nature urges him to seek their 
aid. Society is born of this inherent propensity of human nature, and so 
are lesser societies which have a more limited goal. 

The right of these latter to exist is not conferred by the State. In this 
matter the State can only recognize a natural right which it has no power 
to suppress. 

But rights inevitably involve obligations: all exercise of rights is limited 
by the duty of respecting the rights of others. Whenever a private society 
or association, therefore, pursues goals or employs methods harmful to 
the public welfare or opposed to the moral law, the State has the right to 
protect the general interest against the abuse. No one concedes to an or- 
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ganization the right or the liberty of being a gang of thieves, as was the 
case in ancient Egypt. Nevertheless, in regulating private organizations, 
the State must act very prudently lest in so doing it deprive its citizens 
of rights and liberties which are theirs from the natural law. 

For the worker, the possibility of developing his personality and assur- 
ing the well-being of the members of his family depends on the conditions 
of his job. It is of the highest interest to society that workers and their 
families, who are a majority in all industrialized countries, should live in 
conditions that are just and equitable and of such a nature as to increase rs 
the prosperity of the country. Far from remaining indifferent to trade- 
union activity or trying to suppress it, the State ought to understand that 
trade unions are of all means the most appropriate to establish social 
justice, and that they ought to be aided and supported because they con- 
tribute to the general well-being. Freedom of association should not be 
considered a right which the State is obliged to recognize against its better 
judgment. On the contrary, the State ought to appreciate the importance 
of this inalienable right of workers and as a consequence protect it. 


FREEDOM TO ORGANIZE 


Both workers and employers ought to have the liberty to establish 
their own organizations. This liberty includes—as was said in the mani- 
festo signed in France during the occupation by the leaders of the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor and the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers—the right of workers to join or not to join a union of their choice. 
Freedom that takes the form of monopoly is illusory. 

Even after trade unions succeeded in organizing a vast majority of the 

_ workers, there can come a time when one or the other group among them 
becomes dissatisfied with the policy of the organization and decides to set 
up a new union. Even those who regret such a decision must concede that 
these workers have the absolute right to make such a decision. This right 
must be respected and guaranteed. 

All workers should have the right of organizing without distinction as to 
environment, sex, race, color, religion or nationality. 

Human rights exist for all. Trade unions ought to enjoy the right of 
complete autonomy in drafting their constitutions, choosing their officers, 
drawing up their programs, deciding on their activities, federating in 
national organizations, or in international groupings which embrace trade 
unions of the same kind. The State should not hamper their development 
by all sorts of formalities, and must not impose arbitrary limits on their 
activities. 


RECOGNITION By STATE 


Organizations of workers and employers ought to be recognized by 
the State and should mutually recognize each other as representatives of 
the groups they have organized. 

ese principles are in conformity with the social doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, and in this connection we recall that they were adopted 
in Spain in 1932 as the “basis, of organization and a program of principles 
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and action of the Catholic trade unions.” We quote literally from that 
1932 document: 

We recognize that the most efficacious means of defending the interests of 
workers is the “pure” trade union, that is, the trade union made up exclusively 
of the workers in the same trade. 

The trade unions must be able to have recourse to all legitimate means to 
defend their members. The strike and boycott should be considered legitimate 
if all steps of conciliation have been exhausted. The trade unions, however, 
should never indulge in sabotage .. . 

We reject the one and obligatory trade union because it is the instrument 
of a monstrous tyranny... 

We demand that workers have the liberty of joining the kind of trade union 
they prefer... 


We could easily multiply similar quotations. 


Must ABOLISH PRESENT SYSTEM 


It is in the name of these same principles that on several occasions the 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions has protested against 
the system of trade unionism now prevailing in Spain. That system is 
based on a single trade-union organization which is subordinated to a 
political party and incorporated into the governmental regime. In this 
system of State trade unions the worker is deprived of the natural and 
efficacious protection provided by free trade unionism and is delivered 
over to the uncontrolled forces of capitalistic or political speculation. The 
living standards of workers today in Spain offer a striking, though dis- 
tressing proof of this assertion. 

Bearing this in mind the Christian trade unions of various countries, 
as well as the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions, ex- 
pressed their solidarity with the workers of the Basque provinces and other 
regions of Spain when they went on strike, spontaneously and en masse, 
to show their dissatisfaction with present living conditions. That was a 
legitimate defence of their rights and it should not have been met by the 
Government, as happened in Spain, with repressive measures. 

The IFCTU believes that the time has come in Spain to put trade- 
union life on a sound foundation of healthy freedom. Free association will 
give to workers a powerful guarantee against all the ups and downs of 
which they can be, under present conditions, the helpless victims. 

Besides, at this precise moment in history the restoration of one of 
the essential liberties would have tremendous repercussions far beyond the 
borders of Spain. We are firmly convinced that such a measure would 
evoke favorable echoes in every country, especially in working class circles. 
It would, consequently facilitate the integration of Spain into the com- 
munity of free peoples, with all the obligations, of course, which that 
implies, but with all the honor and advantages, too. 

That is why the IFCTU, in the name of all its affiliates, wishes to join 
its voice to the voice of the bishops and priests of Spain in praying to 
abolish the trade-union regime now in effect, and to restore in this domain 
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that liberty which is a natural right of man and the essential condition of 
free and harmonious social life. 

In so appealing to you, IFCTU is convinced that it is interpreting the 
deepest and most ardent desires of millions of Spanish workers, who are 
today living under a regime of depressing restraint, and who, nevertheless, 
love their country and are ready to sacrifice everything to safeguard its 
integrity. This love of their fatherland will be powerfully strengthened 
the day when, in an atmosphere of liberty, they find the means of obtaining 
through their work a decent livelihood. 

May we conclude this memorandum by offering to you our sincere 
wishes for the progress of your country, in a regime of liberty which, 
respecting the person of the worker, the integrity of the family and of 
voluntary organizations, assures to all citizens the maximum well-being 
and promotes the development of the personality of the most humble, as 
well as of the most favored. 


Christmas Eve Address 
Pore Prius XII 


Address of His Holiness broadcast over the Vatican Radio, 
December 24, 1951. 


NCE again, and for the thirteenth time, the grace of the Eternal High 
Priest permits Us on the anniversary of the Nativity to address the 
Catholic world from this venerable See. Each year this lovely feast offers Us 
‘ the occasion of expressing to all the faithful of the world Our paternal greet- 
ing with a profound sense of the mysterious bond of faith, hope and love 
which unites at the crib of the new-born Saviour those redeemed by Christ. 
In contrast with the collapse of so many earthly institutions and the 
failure of so many ephemeral programs, the spirit of God sustains, with the 
vigor of perpetually self-renewing youth, His spouse the Church, the foun- 
tainhead of abundant life, whose ever more vivid manifestations reveal her 
supernatural character; inexpressible comfort for every believer; insoluble 
riddle for the enemies of the Faith. 

Though great is Our joy in finding ourselves once again in this Christmas 
gathering united with the faithful of all continents—and also with those 
who are one with Us in faith in God—nevertheless the harsh reality of the 
hour casts upon this joyful anniversary the saddening shadow of clouds 
which still hover menacingly over the world. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHURCH TO PEACE 
We realize full well the intimate satisfaction and the unconditional do 
cility with which Our devoted children always listen to the voice of the 
common father; yet We are not unaware of the anxiety with which they 
once again await His words on the great subject which stirs and agitates 
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the human heart, the subject of peace, and, in particular, His precise and 
concrete statement on the contribution of the Church to the cause of peace 
itself; that is to say, what the contribution of the Church cannot be, what 
it can and should be, what it really is. May the heavenly Father, who at the 
birth of His divine Son sent choirs of angels to sing of peace upon earth, 
deign to inspire Our words. 


A. WHAT THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHURCH TO PEACE CANNOT BE 


The present state of affairs demands from Us a frank and sincere judg- 
ment upon events. But these events have reached such a critical stage that 
We are forced to recognize that the world is split into two opposing camps 
and that all men are divided into two clearly separated groups, which con- 
sequently are very loath to concede to anyone any sort of liberty to main- 
tain a position of political neutrality. 

Now those who wrongly consider the Church as a kind of earthly power, 
or a sort of world empire, are easily induced to demand also from her, as 
from others, the renunciation ot her neutrality and a definite election in 
favor of one or the other side. However, there can be no question of the 
Church renouncing her political neutrality for the simple reason that she 
cannot serve purely political interests. 

Let it not be thought that this is a mere play on words or concepts. It 
suffices to have an elementary notion of the foundation upon which the 
Church as a society is based, in order to understand Our meaning without 
need of further explanations. The Divine Redeemer founded the Church in 
order to communicate to all men through her mediation His truth and His 
grace unto the end of time. The Church is His “mystical body.” She be- 
longs entirely to Christ, as Christ belongs to God. (Cor. 3, 23.) 

Statesmen, and at times even churchmen, who want to make the Spouse 
of Christ their ally or the instrument of their political alliances, either 
national or international, would do injury to the very essence of the Church 
and would inflict damage on the life which is proper to her; in a word, they 
would bring her down to the same level on which conflicting temporal inter- 
ests are locked in struggle. And this is and remains true even where there 
is question of ends and interests legitimate in themselves. 

Whoever then would wish to detach the Church from her supposed neu- 
trality, or bring pressure to bear on her in the question of peace, or diminish 
her right freely to determine whether, when, or how she may wish to come 
to a decision in the various conflicts, such a one would not make the Church’s 
cooperation in the work of peace easier. For any decision on the Church’s 
part, even in political questions, can never be purely political, but must 
always be “sub specie aeternitatis,” in the light of the divine law, of its 
order, its values, its standards. 

It is not rare to see purely temporal powers and institutions abandon 
their neutrality and align themselves today in one camp, tomorrow perhaps 
in another. It is a game of alliances which can be explained by the con- 
stant shifting of temporal interests. But the Church keeps herself aloof 
from such unstable alliances. If she passes judgment, that does not mean 
that she is thereby abandoning a neutrality hitherto observed; for God is 
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never neutral toward human events, in the course of history, and so neither 
can His Church be. If she speaks and judges on the problems of the day, 
it is with the clear consciousness of anticipating in the power of the Holy 
Spirit the sentence which at the end of time her Lord and Head, Judge of 
the universe, will confirm and sanction. 

Such is the proper and super-human function of the Church regarding 
political questions. What then is the meaning of that empty phrase about 
a neutrality which the Church should abandon? 

The Church does not judge according to purely political norms. 

Others, on the contrary, in the interests of peace, demand the neutrality 
of the Church. But neither have these a correct idea of the place of the 
Church in the midst of the world’s great events. 

She cannot come down from the lofty supernatural sphere where political 
neutrality has no meaning, in the sense in which this concept is applied to 
earthly powers. This does not exclude, but rather increases her share in 
the toils and sufferings of her divided members in either camp, and intensi- 
fies her grief at the clash of opinions and desires in her own ranks. 

The Church cannot consent to judge according to exclusively political 
norms. She cannot tie the interests of religion to particular policies of a 
purely earthly scope. She cannot run the risk of giving any reason for 
doubting about her religious character. She cannot forget for an instant 
that her role of representative of God on earth does not permit her to 
remain indifferent, even for a single moment, between “good” and “evil” in 
human affairs. If that were asked of her, she would have to refuse, and the 
faithful on both sides would, in virtue of their supernatural faith and hope, 
have to understand and respect her stand. 


B. WHat ContrinuTION CAN AND SHOULD THE CHURCH 
MAKE TO PEACE 


Since this contribution cannot be purely political, and since the normal 
place and essential mission of the Church is not in the area where nations, 
friendly, antagonistic, or neutral, continually meet, bringing with them their 
ideas and concrete political tendencies, what then should be her contribu- 
tion to the peace? What is the legal right, what the peculiar nature of this 
contribution? 

The legal right? Behold! Nowhere will you find it so clear and almost 
palpable as at the crib of Bethlehem. The Infant lying there is the eternal 
Son of God made man, and His name is “Princeps Pacis,” Prince of Peace. 
Prince and founder of peace, such is the character of the Saviour and Re- 
deemer of the whole human race. His sublime divine mission is to establish 
peace between each man and God, between men themselves and between 
peoples. 

This mission, however, and this desire for peace are not born of timidity 
and weakness, which can meet evil and the wicked only with resignation 
and patience. Everything in the frailty of the Babe of Bethlehem is hidden 
majesty and contained force, which only love restrains, in order to make the 
hearts of men capable of begetting and nurturing peace, and give them the 
strength to overcome and scatter all the forces that might compromise its life. 
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But the Divine Saviour is also the invisible head of the Church; and for 
that reason His mission of peace lives on and is active in the Church. Every 
year with the renewed memory of Christ’s birth is renewed in her deep 
consciousness of her title to contribute to the work of peace, a unique title 
which transcends every earthly thing and stems immediately from God, an 
essential element of her nature and of her religious power. 

This year once more the Church kneels before the crib and receives 
her mission from the Divine Infant, the Prince of Peace. At His side she 
sees revealed true human nature, true in the fullest sense of the word, for 
it is the very human nature of God, her Creator, her Redeemer, her Re- 
storer. With eyes tenderly fixed on the face of the infinitely lovable Prince 
of Peace, she listens to the heartbeats which tell of a love embracing all 
mankind, and is inflamed with ardent zeal for this mission of her Lord and 
Chief, which is also her own, the mission of a peacemaker. 

Consciousness of this mission has always been keen and effectively 
active in the Church, especially in her supreme leaders, the Roman Pontiffs. 
Justly then, Our great predecessor, Leo XIII, recalled to the world the 
peace-making activity of the Popes when he said in 1899, on the eve of the 
first conference for peace: “And what inspired them [the Bishops of Rome} 
was the consciousness of a very lofty mission, the prompting of a spiritual 
fatherhood which makes men brothers and saves them.” (Allocution to the 
College of Cardinals, April 11, 1899. Acta of Leo XIII, Vol. XIX, Rome, 
1900, p. 271.) And today, as We have said, the same is true. 

But when the Church and her Supreme Pastor pass from this sweet 
intimacy of the Babe of Bethlehem, so peaceful and heart-warming, into a 
world that is far from Christ, it is like stepping out into a gust of freezing 
air. That world talks nothing but peace; but it has no peace. It claims for 
itself all possible and impossible legal titles to establish peace, yet does 
not know or does not recognize the mission of peacemaker that comes 
directly from God, the mission of peace deriving from the religious au- 
thority of the Church. 

Poor short-sighted men, whose little field of vision does not go beyond 
the possibilities of the present hour, beyond statistics of military and 
economic potential. How can they form the slightest idea of the worth and 
importance of religion’s authority for the solution of the peace problem? 
Superficial minds, unable to see in all their reality and fullness the value 
and the creative power of Christianity, how can they help being skeptical 
and disdainful of the power of the Church for peace? But others, and please 
God they are the majority, will see with more or less awareness that denying 
to the religious authority of the Church her competence in effective action 
for peace has but made more desperate the tragic condition of the troubled 
modern world. 

The defection of many from Christian belief has hastened this extreme 
and almost intolerable state of affairs. And one would say that God has 
answered this rejection of Christ by the plague of a permanent menace to 
peace and the frightening specter of war. 

Just as the Church’s right to work for peace is unique, so is the worth 
of her contribution to the same cause. 
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RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH WITH STATES 


The Church is not a political, but a religious society. That, however, 
does not prevent her from assuming not merely external but internal and 
vital relations with states. The Church has in fact been founded by Christ 
as a society that is visible, and as such meets states in the same territory, 
embraces in her solicitude the same people, and in many ways and under 
different aspects makes use of the same means and the same institutions. 

And since the Church and the states live together, besides these ex- 
ternal and what might be called natural relations, there are others, too, 
interior and vital relations, which have their principle and origin in the 
person of Jesus Christ as Head of the Church. For the Son of God by be- 
coming man, and truly man, has by that very fact entered into a new re- 
lationship, a truly vital relationship, with human society, with human nature. 
And this is true whether we consider human nature as a single unit imply- 
ing equal personal dignity in all men, or human nature as found in multiple 
particular societies, especially those societies which, within the fundamental 
unity of human nature, are necessary to effect or at least perfect external 
order and sound organization. 


Society oF STATES 


And here we have in mind primarily the family and the state, as well 
as the society of states, since the common good, the essential purpose of 
every state, cannot be attained or even imagined without this intrinsic rela- 
tion of the states to the human race as a whole. Under this aspect the indis- 
soluble union of states is demanded by nature. It is a fact which is imposed 
upon them. And in consent to it, although sometimes hesitantly, they an- 
swer the voice of nature. This natural union they strive to embody in an 
external stable framework, an organization. 

As human experience teaches them, the state and the society of states 
with its external organization, in spite of all their defects, are naturally, 
given the social nature of man, forms of union and order among men; they 
are necessary for human life; they contribute to its perfection. Their very 
concept involves the tranquillity of order, that “tranquillitas ordinis” which 
St. Augustine gives as a definition of peace. These societies of their very 
essence exist for peace. 

With them, as societies which exist for maintaining peace, Jesus Christ, 
the Prince of Peace—and with Him the Church in whom He continues to 
live—has entered into a new and intimate relationship which elevates and 
strengthens society. This is the basis for the singular contribution which 
the Church by her very nature makes to the cause of peace, that is, when 
her life and her action among men occupy the place that is their due. 

And how will all this come about except through the continuous, en- 
lightening and strengthening action of the grace of Christ on the minds and 
hearts of citizens and statesmen, so that in all human relationships they 
recognize and pursue the purposes of the Creator, so that they strive to 
enlist the collaboration of individuals and nations for effecting these pur- 
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poses, so that within as well as among nations they practice social justice 
and charity? 

If men, obeying the Divine Will, will use that sure way of salvation, a 
perfect Christian order in the world, they will soon see the possibility of 
even a just war practically disappear. For there will be no reason for such 
a war, once the activity of the society of states, as a genuine organization 
for peace, is made secure. 


C. WHAT Is THE PRACTICAL CONTRIBUTION THE CHURCH 
MAKEs TO PEACE? 


What We have just said shows clearly Our thought in this regard. At 
the crib of the Divine Prince of Peace, We have to say again today what 
We have said before: The world is, indeed, far removed from that order 
willed by God in Christ, the order which guarantees a genuine and lasting 
peace. Perhaps it will be said that in this case it was no use to trace out 
the bold outlines of this order, and to set in relief the fundamental contribu- 
tion of the Church to the cause of peace. It will be objected that if We 
say that peace cannot be defended but by a return to the eternal values of 
the individual person and of mankind, We thus only encourage the cynicism 
of skeptics and deepen the discouragement of the friends of peace. Finally, 
We will be reproached with admitting that those are right who see in an 
“armed peace” the definitive and last word on the subject, a solution that 
would deplete the economic forces and exhaust the nerves of the nations 
of the world. 


THE CHRISTIAN ORDER—FOUNDATION AND GUARANTEE OF PEACE 


Nevertheless, for a practical as well as a theoretical estimate of the 
contribution each one can make to the cause of peace, especially the Church, 
even in unfavorable circumstances and in spite of the skeptics and pessi- 
mists, We think it absolutely necessary to fix our view on the Christian 
order, today lost sight of by so many, in order to see the crux of the prob- 
lem now before us. 

In the first place, such a survey will convince any impartial observer 
that the heart of the problem of peace is now of the spiritual order: The 
problem is a spiritual lack, a spiritual deficiency. Too rare in the world 
today is the deeply Christian sense of values; too few are the true and 
perfect Christians. In this way men themselves set obstacles in the way 
of actuating the order willed by God. 

Everyone must be convinced of this spiritual element inherent in the 
danger of war. To awaken that conviction is in the first place the duty of 
the Church, and her primary contribution to peace today. 

We too—and more than anyone else—deplore the monstrous cruelty of 
modern weapons. We deplore them and do not cease to pray that they may 
never be employed. But, on the other hand, is it not perhaps a kind of 
practical materialism and superficial sentimentality to make the existence 
and threat of these weapons the sole and principal consideration in the 
question of peace, while no attention is paid to the absence of that Christian 
order which in the true guarantee of peace? 
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Hence, among other reasons, the differences of opinion, and also the 
inexactitudes, concerning the licitness or illicitness of modern warfare; 
hence likewise the illusion of statesmen, who count too much on the exist- 
ence or disappearance of those weapons. The terror they inspire in the 
long run begins to lose its effect, just like any other cause of terror; or at 
least it would not suffice, if the occasion should arise, to prevent the out- 
break of a war; especially in those countries where the voice of the citizens 
has not sufficient influence in the decisions of their governments. 


DISARMAMENT el 


On the other hand, disarmament, or rather the simultaneous and re- 
ciprocal reduction of armaments, which we have always desired and begged 
for, is an unstable guarantee of lasting peace, if it is not accompanied by 
the abolition of the weapons of hate, cupidity and of overweening lust for 
prestige. In other words, whoever connects too closely the question of ma- 
terial weapons with that of peace is guilty of neglecting the primary and 
spiritual element in every danger of war. He does not look beyond figures, 
and besides his calculations are necessarily limited to the moment in which 
the conflict threatens to break out. A friend of peace, he will always arrive 
too late to save it. 

If the desire to prevent war is to be truly efficacious, above all a remedy 
must be sought for the spiritual anemia of nations, for the ignorance of 
individual responsibility before God and man, and for the want of a Chris- 
tian order which alone is able to guarantee peace. To this goal the resources 
of the Church are now directed. 


THE CHRISTIAN ORDER IS AN ORDER OF LIBERTY 


But here the Church meets with a particular difficulty which is due to 
the state of present social conditions: Her exhortation in favor of the 
Christian order, as the principal factor in securing peace, is at the same 
time an incentive to form a correct idea of true liberty. The ultimate reason 
is that the Christian order, since its purpose is peace, is essentially an order 
of liberty. It is the cooperative effort of free men and peoples toward the ¢ \ 
progressive realization in all spheres of life of the ends which God has 
assigned to humanity. It is, however, a pathetic fact that today true liberty ] 
is not esteemed, or it is no longer possessed. In these circumstances har- 
monious cooperation, as the proper condition of peace, is internally ener- 
vated and anemic, while externally it is exposed to perils of every moment. 

How, for example, can those who in economic or social life want to make 
everything depend upon society, even the direction and security of their 
own existence, or those who today look for their sole daily spiritual nourish- 
ment less and less from themselves—that is to say, from their personal con- 
victions and knowledge—and more and more from the diet prepared in ad- 
vance by the press, radio, movies and television, how can they conceive true 
liberty, how can they esteem and desire it, if it no longer has a place in 
their lives? 

Why, they are no more than mere cogs in the various social organiza- 
tions: they are no longer free men capable of assuming and accepting a 
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responsible role in public affairs. Therefore, if today they cry, “no more 
war,” what trust can be put in them? It is not their voice, but the anony- 
mous voice of the social group to which they happen to belong. 

This is the sad state of affairs which also impedes the Church in her 
efforts to obtain peace and in her plans for the realization of true human 
liberty which, from the Christian viewpoint, is the indispensable element 
of the social order, considered as the organism of peace. In vain would she 
multiply her invitations to men devoid of that realization, and still more 
uselessly would she direct her pleas to a society which has been reduced to 
sheer automatism. 

Such, however, is the widespread weakness of a world which loves em- 
phatically to call itself “the free world.” It deceives itself, or else it does 
not understand itself. Its strength is not based upon true freedom. This is 
a new danger which threatens the peace, and which in the light of Christian 
social order We must deprecate. Whence originates among not a few highly 
placed persons in what is called “the free world” an aversion to the Church, 
that importunate preacher of something which others pretend to have, but 
have not, and which, by a strange inversion of ideas, they unjustly say that 
the Church has not: We mean respect and esteem for genuine freedom. 

But the invitation of the Church meets even colder welcome from the 
opposite camp. Here, indeed, it is claimed, true freedom reigns, because 
social life does not depend on that uncertain figment of the imagination, the 
autonomous individual, nor does it make public order as indifferent as 
possible to values that are absolute, but everything is strictly bound up 
with and directed toward the existence and development of a defined col- 
lectivity. 

The results, however, of the system We are now speaking of have not 
been happy, nor has the activity of the Church become easier, for here the 
true concept of freedom and personal responsibility is defended still less. 
How could it be otherwise when God is not sovereign, when social life and 
activity do not gravitate around Him, nor have their center in Him? Society 
is nothing but a gigantic machine whose order is only apparent, because 
there no longer exists the order of life, of the spirit, of freedom, of peace. 
Like a machine, its activity is material, destructive of human dignity and 
freedom. 

In such a society, the contribution of the Church to peace and her 
counsels of genuine order in real freedom are given under very difficult 
circumstances. However, the alleged absolute social values are capable of 
inspiring enthusiasm in youth at a critical age, while not rarely the youth 
of the opposing side, prematurely disillusioned by bitter experience, have 
become weary, skeptical, incapable of taking any interest in public and 
social life. 


Goop OFFICEs OF THE HOLY SEE FOR THE PEACEFUL 
SOLUTION OF CONFLICTS 
Peace, as we have said, cannot be assured unless God reigns in the 


ordered universe. He has established, in the duly organized society of 
nations, in which each nation effects peace internally among free men and 
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their families, and externally with other nations, an order guaranteed by 
the Church according to her office and in her own field of action. Such has 
always been the aim of great and wise men even outside the Church, as 
also in modern times on the occasion of the Vatican Council. (Con. Vat. 
Postulata Patrum, de Re Militari et Bello. Coll. Lac. T. 7, N. 9, N. 861-866.) 

Meanwhile, the Church works for peace by awakening and stimulating | 
a practical understanding of the spiritual heart of the problem. Faithful — 
to the spirit of her Divine Founder and to her mission of love, she endeavours 
to the best of her power to offer her good offices wherever she sees the threat 
of a conflict between nations. Above all else, this Apostolic See has never 
shirked such a duty, and never shall. 

As We well know and deplore with a heart deeply grieved, throughout 
vast regions of the world, this invitation of Ours to peace does not reach, 
except in mutilated form, the “church of silence.” Millions cannot profess 
openly their responsibility before God for peace. In their very homes and | 
churches even the ancient tradition of the manger, so dear and familiar, has © 
been abolished by the despotic will of those in power. Millions are in no 
position to exercise their Christian influence for moral freedom and for | 
peace, because these words, freedom and peace, have become the stolen © 
monopoly of professional trouble-makers and worshippers of force. : 

Nevertheless, even with bound arms and closed lips, the “church of 7 
silence” nobly responds to Our invitation. With a look she points to the 
still fresh graves of her martyrs, to the chains of her confessors, confident | 
that her silent holocaust and her sufferings are a most potent contribution © 
to the cause of peace because they are a most noble invocation and a most © 
compelling title to win from the divine Prince of Peace grace and mercy for 
the fulfillment of her mission. “Grant peace, O Lord, in our days.” 
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